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TRINAL IDEAS.—MR. GILES’S LECTURE ON 
THE HEBREW MAN. 

EXTRACT FROM LECTURE—TRANSLATION— 
THE TRANSCENDENTAL POSITION—FACTS 
SEEN THROUGH AN IDEA—HERDER’S HE- 
BREW POETRY—ODIUM THEOLOGICUM— 
FONDNESS FOR TRIADS—VESTIGES OF | 
CIVILIZATION—-NO PROOF IN HISTORY— 
ARISTOPHANES—--FROG CHORUS—SHRIEKING 
PROPHETS—TRUE FAITH AND DIGNITY OF 
THE HEBREW MAN. 


Tue following extract is taken from the re- 
os of a lecture lately delivered before the 

ercantile Library Association by the Rev. 
Henry Giles. 

“ In a primitive people we mark the order of 
their career by three eras—the era of the Tribe, 
of the Nation, and of the Renewal. Each of 
these eras has a head—the Patriarch, the 
Legislator, and the Prophet. The. mission of 
the two first'is to organize together into unit 
the scattered customs of the people, and to tea 
them the virtues that shall ripen into prosperity. 
Then appears another class of men—the Pro- 
phets, who seek their power in the past. They 
invoke the past with most persuasive necro- 
mancy ; but if it is at all obedient to their in- 
cantations it is in haggard semblance and dole- 
ful prognostication. They ery aloud and spare 
not. They may charm, they may please the 
ear, but they do not move the will. It is to- 
wards the close of a nation that the music is 
heard of its sweetest song. Then the most in- 
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sanction of his mission, and the law that was to 
rule his life reminds him by the incidents con- 
nected with its promulgation of the Lord who 
rules the universe, &c.” 

We are sorry to see such a passage in 
Mr. Giles’s a Hg The production, as a 
whole, contains many thi admirably 
thought and admirably said. “We meet also 
with remarks which show that the author 
truly felt the superhuman greatness of the 
subject he had undertaken to discuss. Our 
attention, however, has been called to the 
part quoted, because we recognise in it the 
oft-recurring key-note which strikes the ear 
in almost everything of the kind that ema- 
nates from a zealous, and, we fear, growing 
school. We would not say that Mr. Giles 
is to be taken as a representative of this 
school. He seems to have affinities for it, 
although there are some things he has writ- 
ten that would appear to have come from a 
higher atmosphere of faith and feeling. But 
it is with the extract itself that we mainly 
have todo. The italics are our own, The 
report is that of the New York Daily Times, 
and we have, therefore, every reason to as- 
sume its accuracy. At all events it is 
matter sent forth to the public through a 
widely-cireulating medium, and we, there- 
fore, claim the right of remarking on what 
seems to us, not only its faith-undermining 
tendencies, but the utter unsoundness of its 
philosophy. : 

Translate the passage according to its fair 
import, and what does it mean, we ask, what 
can it mean, but this—The Old Testament 
histories are like all other national mytho- 
logies, at least as far as any direct inspira- 
tion is concerned. * The analogy of such a 
course we trace in the Jewish, as in other 
nations.” They are the natural develo 
ments of certain periods of national life. 
The myths of the creation, of the flood, of 
the patriarchal wanderings, are analogous to 
the theogonies of Hesiod, the Homeric rhap- 
sodies, and the Greek stories of the founders 
of their respective nationalities. Noah, and 
Abraham, and Joseph, belong to the “ tribal 
period” among the Hebrews, just as Hellen, 
and Ion, and Dorus, and Aeolus among the 
Greeks, or ASneas, and Latinus, and Romu- 
lus, in the por Roman myths. The 
exodus of the Israeiites is a development 
conmenenans to the expulsion and return 
of the Heracleidae. Moses, as a lawgiver, is 
analogous to Lycurgus, and Zamolxis, and 
Numa. “Then come the prophets, corres- 
— we must suppose, to the philoso- 

or we can ine nothing else to 
ll up the analogy. And, finally, each na- 
Jewish as in other nations,”—has 
great martyr-prophet, or in other words 
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line of this its Christ.. [t is more 
than intimated that the “God seen. in 
flames,” the “burning bush,” the “ mists of 
Sinai,” the “ shrieking hi gpomd and, finally, 
the great Martyr-prophet, have their repre- 
sentatives, or some kind of correspondences, 
in every national mythology. The supposed 
i on, also, comes all in the same way. 
The legislator mistakes the @ a. 
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“From the mists of Sinai he receives the 
sanction of his mission, and the law which 
was to rule his life reminds him, by the in- 
cidents connected with its promulgation, of 
the Lord who rules the universe.” Some 
such meaning is absolutely foreed upon us, 
if we would preserve gy like con- 
secutiveness in the argument. Take away 
this only consistent interpretation, and the 
whole apparatus of dialectical method and 
trinal divisions collapses into the merest 
logical inanity. 

ow in respect to such a view, we may 
doubt the propriety of making even its truth 
a subject of argument or discussion before 
an institution like that of the Mercantile 
Library Association, but certainly, faith in 
inspiration is not so far gone that one has a 
right to assume such analogy as the undis- 
puted premise on which he builds his whole 
ideal theory. 

Is there not, too, a seeming arrogance in 
the position that is often assumed by writers 
and lecturers of this historico-philosophical 
school, who explain emia Y ideas and 
developments. ‘They find no difficulty in 
placing themselves away back of all his- 
tory, and thus surveying it from a higher 
standpoint, as the Germans would say, 
than any of the patriarchs, or prophets, or 
even the Great Martyr-Prophet himself had 
ever dreamed of, From this elevated ground, 
our latter-day seer looks through the smoked 

lass of his ideal, and ventures: to tell us, 
priori, all how it ought to have come 
about, and how, therefore, it actually must 
rr ay 4 43 be ag facts he om te 
ing to do. e not agree with his 
ideal, “so much the worse for the facts,” 
He takes a stand altogether back of them, 
and above them, until a place is attained 
from which they may be seen to fall obe- 
diently into line with any fact-transcending 
as well as Bible-transcending theory the 
writer may have been led to adopt. 

This whole style of lecturing is of Ger- 
man origin, and yet it would indicate no 
profound acquaintance with German philo- 
sophy or literature. Mr. Giles presents evi- 
dence of fine scholarship and extensive read- 
ing; but we may well doubt whether, with 
many others of the class, their profound 
idealism is anything more than the merest 
secondhand importation. It may be traced, 
in this country, mainly to a translation of 
Herder, which was published about fifteen 
years ago by one of the ablest and most 
estimable men among us, but, as we must 
ever think, with a very mistaken view of its 
inevitable tendency. Herder is in raptures 
with the Hebrew and the Hebrew 
spirit, but it is all deve geaeet, all myth, 

beginning to end. t a most reve- 
rential and devout inquirer this German theo- 
logian must have been, may be seen from the 
manner in which, in a certain place, he enters 
yg the examination of the curious ques- 
on—* Why Moses ae, out this code of 
laws for the work of God, and whether or no 
he acted wisely in so doing?” The honesty 
of the a are he seems or i have re- 
ed_as of any consequence. strange 
ae he answers by putting another ite 
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as remarkable—* What other means had he 
of attaining his end?’ In another place he 
is inquiring into the true meaning of the oft- 
repeated expression—* The Lord spake unto 
Moses”—-and comes to the conclusion that 
the Lord did not speak unto Moses at all. 
“We get a clearer view of the matter,” he 
tells us, “ by reaernam | for the common 
phrase a term much used at present—public 
spiril, or the spirit of the age.” It was 
“public spirit,” then, that spake unto 
Moses! and the Prophets, in repeating the 
expression, and Christ, in quoting it against 
gainsaying Sadducees, meant only to employ 
a well understood national and thythical ae. 
commodation. (See Herder, Hebrew Poet., 
vol. ii, pp. 125-135.) 

It may perhaps be said that in all this the 
reviewer is endeavoring to excite against the 
lecturer the odium theologicum. In one as- 

t we would promptly admit the charge. 
owards Mr. Giles personally we have none 
but the kindest feelings. e wish him all 
that success in his lectures, and all that ho- 
norable fame to which his fine talents and 
his estimable character so justly entitle him. 
But in reference to the doctrine of this ex- 
tract, it is certainly our aim to arouse, if we 
can, the warm theological disapprobation of 
all those whose cherished belief on the most 
vital points it seems so publicly and so con- 
temptuously to assail. Nothing can be more 
courteous and polished than Mr, Giles’s 
style, as far as expression is concerned. 
And yet, whilst cheerfully giving him credit 
for all this, we still use the word “con- 
temptuously,” because he does not proceed 
by way of fair and open discussion of the 
great question of questions, on whose deci- 
sion depends the comparative value of every- 
thing else in science or philosophy—the 
great question, Has God indeed ever spoken 
supernaturally to us, or to our fathers, out of 
his Holy Heavens ? bat instead of this, as- 
sumes the opposing view, at least in respect 
to the supernatural of the Old Testament, 
as the very premise on which he sees fit to 
build whatever else he would have his 
audience regard as substantial argument. 


And then, again, in respect to the philoso- 
phy of this doctrine of eras and develop- 
ment, a very little knowledge, it seems to 
us, of the Bible and of ancient history, is 
required to show that it is utterly without 
any foundation in fact. But then, the tran- 
scendentalist would say, the facts can only 
be understood in the light of an idea; they 
are, in fact, no facts until this comes to give 
them form and substance. In other words, 
instead of being derived from them, it is 
this which alone makes them what they are, 
or ought to be. These are canes" positions, 
and in one aspect they would have a show 
of reason in them. If this idea, through 
which all history is to be read, came from 
positive revelation, it would be well. With 
such a light, and such a safety-lamp, we 
might fearlessly explore all the dark and 
noisome chambers through which the chro- 
nicles of humanity might lead our steps. 
Nothing, however, would be more at war 
with this than the whole mode of thinking 
which is most peculiar to this school. For 
their starting positions they are dependent 
neither on revelation nor upon any induction 
from facts. To use a famous Teutonism, 
they draw them directly up from “ the depths 
of their philosophic consciousness.” 

There is another peculiarity of the sect 
to which we would briefly advert. In imi- 
tation of some German and Freneh exam- 
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ples, it has become quite the fashion for all 
who would be thought profound, to have 
their ideal in the form of a trinity. In this 
respect they might even be called the most 
zealous of Trinitarians, We find the me- 
thod carried to a most ridiculous extent by 
the author of a late work entitled “ Vestiges 
of Civilization.” “Human life,” he says, 
“ presents three great cycles, ‘The first has 
respect to the physical world of nature ; the 
second, the moral world of man; the third, 
the logical world of relation.” Then we 
have nine mental processes resolved for this 
purpose into a triad of triads. He hunts the 
number through all departments of physio- 
logy and psychology—in the stomach, heart, 
and brain—in the life, the will, the reason. 
In mathematics, it is number, figure, exten- 
sion. He makes no discrimination of those 
ideas which, from their jogical nature, must 
necessarily fall into the trinal mode, but 
everywhere presses into the service what- 
ever, by any kind of inelysion or conclusion, 
or ex-cision or circum-cision, can be made to 
present this mystical number. It is found 
even in the three moods of grammar, the 
three conjugations of the verb, and the 
three declensions of the noun, Wherever 
any of these divisions (some of which are 
well known to be entirely arbitrary, or mat- 
ters of convenient arrangement) exceed or 
fall short of the Procrustean ideal, he at- 
tempts to show that this is all wrong—an 
abnormal development—and that they ought 
in every case to conform, so as to be just 
three and no more. And so in art, in poetry, 
in philosophy. Triads are everywhere. And 
what is more wondrous still, in each cycle, 
and in each department of each cycle, there 
are just three sets of three great things— 
three great events, three great works, and 
three great representative men. All is sub- 
servient to the development of the 
historical trinity, which is somewhat similar 
to that of Mr. Giles’s, the mythological, the 
metaphysical, the social, characterized each 
by three procedures, as the author 
styles them. divinification, revelation, soli- 
darité. Truly, what an “abnormal develop- 
ment” of mind is here! Men who find the 
very idea of a positive revelation too strange 
for their belief, can yet take delight in such 
gabble as this, and even come to regard it 
as something so ranane that three cycles 
of humanity had to pass away before, 
through the deep travail of their “ represen- 
tative” brains, it was born at last into light. 
For such “ great swelling words of vanity,” 
the genius of Aristophanes could alone find 
a fitting counterpart. How strongly does it 
remind us of the tumid bathos of the batra- 
chial chorus*—first the age-lauding and self- 
lauding chime of our American transcenden- 
talists— 

rodvxohtpBoug pireoty, 
vyopAdopacty ; 


Bperecerté, real, nose. 


And then, ever and anon, the semichoral 
barytone from the other side of the water :— 


Bpexexexég, oad, xoag. 


Weare sorry to find so good a writer, and, 
in general, so sensible a thinker, as Mr. 
Giles, falling into this absurd method. But 
he too must conform to the latest fashion, 
and have his trinal idea at the bottom of his 
lecture on the “Hebrew Man.” There is 
“ the era of tlre Tribe, of the Nation, and of 
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the Renewal.” This order he finds every. 
where—the Patriarch, the Legislator, the 
Prophet. And then there is the usual talk 
about “missions.” Each has his mission. 
The first two are put together in the general 
work of organization. “Then come the 
ets,” and finally the martyr prophet, or 
Christ, as some employ the term to de. 
note a generic type or character, to be found 
somewhere in the historical life of every na- 
tion. How fair the scheme indeed! How 
beautifully it runs into its eras and cycles, 
each having, as the geologist would say, the 
rudimentary organs of the one that is to fol- 
low! But, alas! when we get down from 
our developments and our trinal ideas, and 
engage in the dry work of turning over the 
pages of authentic history, what a vacancy 
of all supporting proof! What an appear- 
ance, we have sometimes thought, would a 
lecturer of this school present, if called upon 
suddenly to verify one of these ingenious 
ideals. Let the appeal be made to records, 
and dates, and facts, and he conld not talk 
five minutes. Whilst they have the whole 
field to themselves, and there is no interrup- 
tion to their makro-logy, or long talk, as 
Socrates calls it, all is smooth enough. But 
let the true Socratic process be applied ; in 
other words, let the proof-demanding finger 
just touch one of these far-toning bells, and 
ow instantaneously would its euphonious 
undulations be hushed to a startling silence ! 
We repeat it, then, with the fullest confi- 
dence—there is hardly anything like this to 
be found in actual history. Every nation, it 
is true, claims some genealogical origin con- 
stituting it a gens, or family, instead of a 
mere collection of unrelated individuals. A 
few place at the head of their history some 
renowned legislator. But suppose, now, that 
one, who has been gerne y listening to 
some such scheme of development (all as 
regular as strata or fossils in the rocks), 
should impertinently, or pertinently, as we 
might rather say, ask the astounded lecturer 
for the names, and dates, and “ mission” of 
the Roman pro r at what period in 
Grecian history began to be heard “ the mu- 
sic of their sweetest song”—or what was 
the true era of the ian, or the Grecian, 
or the Roman, or the Scandinavian Christ’ 
We need not dwell upon it. We summon 
the advocates of such an ideal into the arena 
of authentic history, sacred or profane ; we 
challenge them for their proof; we demand 
the corresponding “actual.” A_ respect 
which we unfeignedly feel for Mr. Giles 
would lead us to exempt him from the 
charge ; but we cannot help thinking that, in 
many cases, the er must have gone on 
upon the supposition that the hearer’s know- 
ledge of history was as much ideal, that is, 
as much in nubdibus as his own. 

Another interesting question forces itself 
upon us. Who and where are the “ shriek- 
ing prophets” of our own day, that “cry 
sleud aad spare not?” From some portions 
in the lecture, we must conclude that this is 
just about the era of their development 
among us. Who are they then? As the 
transcendental om vs bg the 
ideal, so from them t mi ex- 

must come the actual in this matter. 

names would first t themselves 

on the list of seers? W Mr. Emerson 
answer to the title, or Mr. Channing, or Mr. 
Parker, or Mr. James, in this country ; or Mr. 
ph a pa 
minster ; or n 
and Victor Hugo, in France? And who is 

ad 
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the great martyr prophet that is to arise from 
among them? But we shrink from pursuing 
the parallel any farther. Besides, with the 
most frank admission in respect to the high 
intellectual standing of some whose names 
have been mentioned, we may still believe 
that martyrs must be made of “ sterner stuff,” 
and martyr doctrines consist of sterner 
truths than ever emanated from this school 
of idealism, or these “men of ideas,” as 
some of their eulogists are so fond of styl- 
ing them. 

Mr. Giles professes a great admiration for 
the “Hebrew Man ;” and we must say that 
nothing of the kind can be finer than the 
picture he presents of “the constancy with 
which the Israelite has ever lived in the creed 
of his fathers, and the solemnity with which 
he has enshrined it amid all the changes of 
his fortunes.” But can he fail himself to see 
how greatly he lowers the object of this 
warm admiration by such a comparison as he 
would intimate between the Jewish and all 
other national mythologies? The great dig- 
nity of the Jewish belief comes from its 
intimate connexion with the Christian, and 
from the — that he whom Jesus styles 
the Father, is the same being whom he else- 
where designates as the God of Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Sacob—the same Deity who gave 
Moses his mission in distinction from all other 
legislators of antiquity, and who directly in- 
spired the Hebrew prophets to testify of 

im as the alone great Martyr Priest and 
Prophet, “that taketh away the sin of the 
world.” Now this supposition cannot stand 
a moment, if the view presented in the ideal 
rn ya doctrine of the extract we have 
quoted be correct. Particular cireumstances 
may have given the mind of the Jew more of 
a monotheistic tendency, and yet this is not 
the grand characteristic difference by whieh his 
religion was distinguished from every other. 
Every national mythology had its chief deity 
— Father of Gods and men.” It was 
rather the distinguishing fact that this reli- 
gion had been specially given to him by God 
himself. Cut off from that view of inspira- 
tion which has ever been the oldest tradition 
of the Church, the Jewish creed falls at once 
in moral dignity. The Jehovah of Israel 
was, after al], but a Gentile or patrial god, 
ranking with the Zeus of the Greeks, the 
Jupiter Optimus of the Latins, the Brama of 
the Hindoos, the Baal of the Pheenicians, the 
Dagon of the Philistines, the Thor of the 
Saxons, or the Odin of the Scandinavians. 
There was then, for aught that appears in 


this scheme, as much of the true heroism of 


faith in the priests of Baal, whom Elijah 
slew, as in the prophet of Horeb himself. 
In short, everything in such a view imme- 
diately collapses, when there is removed the 
idea of the superhuman in the Jewish history. 
and of the immeasurable distance between 
it and every other ancient mythology or re- 
ligion. No truly thoughtful mind, we ven- 
ture to affirm, can the Old Testament 
without being in some measure struck with 
this superhuman character, and the superhu- 
man air of trut, that characterizes the 
wondrous volume, even in the midst of its 
most marvellous narrations. Mr. Giles him- 
self cannot help feeling this, and that “ the 
Hebrew man” iad a reason for clinging to 
the faith of his fathers which the Greek, or 
the Roman, or the Gentile of any class could 
never give. Some of the most striki 


his remarks have all the moral power they 


possess from their connexion with such an 


of 


general aspect of the argument is at war 
with it. e are glad that we can give him 
credit for such a redeeming inconsistency, 
although at the cost of the ideal with which 
he so philosophically commences his lecture. 


T.L. 





CHALMERS’S MEMOIRS.* 


Dr. Hanna's promised three volumes of the 
Life of Chalmers are to be extended to four, 
the proportionate scale of the work forbid- 
ding an earlier conclusion. As a memoir 
there are probably none of its readers who 
will regret the extension; who will not 
share in the desire to have of such a man 
the amplest personal record. Considered as 
a proper biography literary skill and conden- 
sation might be applied to advantage. In 
the hands of a Dr. Johnson -one half of one 
of these volumes would tell the story of the 
whole four. But biography is an art little 
practised in this busy age, which, paradox- 
ical as it may seem, has not time to be brief 
Witness the prolix and swollen materials 
which have been thrown together as the 
lives of eminent men of late. Even the life 
of Walter Scott, justly admired for its skill 
and judgment, is encumbered with letters, 








great moralist. And be assured, gentlemen, that 
there is much of substantial and much of im- 
portantly practical truth in it. Whether it be 
composition or any other exercise of scholar- 
ship, I would have you all to sit down doggedly ; 
for if you once bethink yourselves of waiting for 
the afflatus, the risk is that the afflatus never may 
come. Had your weekly or your monthly essav 
not been forthcoming, I should scarcely have 
deemed it a satisfactory excuse that you were 
waiting for the afflatus. With this doctrine of 
an afflatus I can figure nothing more deligh, 4) 
than the life of a genius, spent as it would be 
between the dreams of self-complacency and 
those of downright indolence. For I presume, 
that during the intervals between one attack and 
another of this mysterious affection he may be 
very much at ease, living just as he lists, and for 
all his rambles and recreations abroad having 
this ready explanation to offer, that he had had 
no visit this day from his muse to detain him at 
home. Existence at this rate were one con- 
tinued holiday; but be very sure, gentlemen, 
that it is not the existence by which you ever 
will be guided to aught that is substantial in the 
acquirements of philosophy. It would be a 
life of illusion—an airy and fantastic day that 


| Should terminate in nothing. And we again 


repeat, that if at all ambitious of a name in 
scholarship, or what is better far, if ambitious of 





journals, diaries, &c., which cannot be 
spared indeed, but which might have a more 
appropriate, separate form of publication. 
Southey’s letters should have appeared by 
themselves, and Charles Lamb’s. The late 


ately be thrown into foot notes to the poet’s 
writings—it being for the most part literal 
comment on the text, requiring a copy of the 
poems at hand. Every reader has been 
leased with the literary ability and heart 
eeling of Carlyle’s Life of Sterling: still 
even that might be much shortened, Jeaving 
large deunaind enough on the attention, con- 
sidering the claims of the subject. 
Divines, we fear, do not make the best of 
biographers. The pulpit swing, and the 
composition of two or three sermons a week, 
are not favorable to condensation. A cler- 
yman, too, if he writes for the world at 
rge the life of another clergyman, may 
readily overestimate the time the world is 
willing to give his favorite subject. Not- 
withstanding the general merit of this work 
by Dr. Hanna, it is too long for a biography. 
It may be said fully to prepare the way and 
“sen such a desirable work at some future 
Chalmers always appears in these pages 
resolute, active, finding in action not only 
the secret of Demosthenes’s eloquence, but 
the evolution of all his intellectual and 
moral power. He began his course of Moral 
Philosophy lectures at St. Andrew’s, “ hand 
to mouth,” as he expresses it in his prepa- 
ration. He did not wait for the mollia tem- 
pora of exertion, but entered upon the work 
at onee. This advice from one of his MS. 
Lectures is worth noti 


ng of a man who was 
certainly no sciolist. 


WAITING FOR THE AFFLATUS. 


“ There is much of weighty and most appli- 
cable wisdom in the reply given by Dr. Johnson 
to a question put to him by his biographer, rela- 
tive to the business of composition. He asked 
whether, ere one begin, he should wait for the 
favorable moment for the afflatus, which is 
deemed by many to constitute the whole pe- 
culiarity of genius. ‘No, sir, he should sit 
down doggedly, was the deliverance of that 
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idea, which must be implied, even where the 
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biography of Wordsworth might appropri- | 


that wisdom that can devise aright for the ser- 
vice of humanity, it is not by the wildly even 
though it should be the grandly irregular march 
of a wayward and meteorie spirit that you ever 
| will arrive atit. It is by a slow but surer path 
by a fixed devotedness of aim, and the stead- 
| fast prosecution of it—by breaking your day 
| into its hours and its seasons, and then by a re- 
| solute adherence to them; it is not by the ran- 
| dom sallies of him who lives without a purpose 
and without a plan—it is by the unwearied re- 
| gularities of him who plies the exercises of a 
| self-appointed round, and most strenuously per- 
severes in them. It is by these that mental 
power, I will not say is created, but it is by these 
| that mental power ir both fostered into strength 
_and made tenfold more effective than before ; 
'and precise, and methodical, and dull as these 
| habits may be deemed, it is to them that the 
| world is indebted for its best philosophy and its 
| best poetry.” 


In 1828 Chalmers left St. Andrews’ for 
the Professorship of Divinity in the Univer- 
_sity of Edinburgh. His public as well as 
| theological influence was steadily on the in- 
crease. His speech in 1829 on Catholic 
Emancipation was pronounced by Jeffrey to 
have been unsurpassed in its effect on a 
po ular assembly. “Give the Catholics of 

reland,” said he, “ their emancipation; give 
them a “8 in mm nly ype of their coun- 
try ; give them a free and equal participation 
in the politics of the realm; give tee a 

lace at the right ear of majesty, and a voice 
in his counsels ; and give me the circulation 
of the Bible, and with this mighty engine I 
will overthrow the tyranny of Antichrist, and 
establish the fair and original form of Chris- 
tianity on its ruins.” 

The notices of Chalmers’s tours about 
England, his Yigal of rélaxation, chiefly 
in the form of letters to his family, are not 
the least noticeable contents of this volume. 
He was very fond of visiting Cathedrals, and 
accomplished his intention with some pride, 
of ascending the summit of every structure 
of this kind in England. In these out of the 
way explorations he sometimes fell upon 
odd incidents. In his visit to Beverley 
Minster, “not a regular Cathedral, but re- 
ally as splendid and noble an edifice us I 
nigh dig a a peta, rank 

amo e cathedrals of England,” he 
visits the Teentbett —_ 
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THE FAT MINISTER OF BEVERLEY. 

“ His name is Mr. C., and as 1 wrote Helen 
in my last letter about the biggest bell I had 
ever seen in my life, let me now write little 
Fanny about the biggest man I ever saw. He 
is so heavy that he cannot walk; he would 
weigh more than two of your papa. We found 
bim sitting on an arm chair that could have been 
made into a bed for you and Helen sleeping in. 
When he goes to the church to preach, which 
he does very often, be gets upon a wooden horse 
called a velocipede, which ruos upon wheels, 
and with this he moves through the streets, and 


through the church till he gets to the foot of the | seein 


pulpit ; aod then two great strong men-servants 
push him up the stair and through the door of 
the pulpit with their backs and their shoulders, 
when he sits squash down upon an immense 
cushion, and preaches sitting ‘to the people, for 
to do it standing would be impossible. He re- 
ceived us with great politeness, is a literary 
and gentlemanly person, and so much esteem- 
ed that his odd movements in public excite no 
ridicule, he being very much respected and 
sympathized with.” 


Let no man after this despair from per- 
sonal disadvantages, There is a grace 
which overcometh all things. It is the grace 
of doing good which caused this ludicrous 
personage to be “ very much respected and 
sympathized with.” We think that Chal- 
mers would not have recorded this anecdote 
save for the humanity of its concluding sen- 
tence. 

There is much quiet Scottish humor in 
the account of these journeyings. At Hud- 
dersfield, upon entering Cheshire and Derby- 
shire, he employs a gig-driver who accom- 
panies him to Chatsworth. Of this green 
opecemen of provincialism he makes quite a 
character :— 


“NO SUCH FINE THINGS TO BE SEEN AT HUD- 
DERSFIELD.” 


“ The thing which you would have liked best 
to see [at Chatsworth] wasthe waterworks, kept 
in play by a fountain over which a temple was 
erected, and on the summits of which were 
placed a number of water gods, and lions, and 
dolphins, and a variety both of land and sea ani- 
mals, all in stone. On opening a pipe the water 
rushed in torrents from their mouths, j 
rising to a great height in volumes of foam from 
the middle of a pool, and so great was the 
quantity that it rushed in mighty overflow down 
a broad channel, descending by steps to a lower 
part of the grounds, and at length terminating 
in a subterranean duct, by which it was carried 
under the ground. Near this is an artificial tree, 
which, on the opening of a stop-cock, sends out 
from the ends of all its branches thin jets of 
water, and which amused the little Princess Vie- 
toria so much that when asked, on her visiting 
Chatsworth some months ago, which of all 
things she had seen she liked best, she said it 
was the squirting tree. We had, besides this, 
two magnificent water-jets thrown open for us, 
one sixty, another at least a hundred feet high. 
From this I ascended to the top of a high tower, 
which the servants told me visitors never went 
to, and that I would find it locked. I neverthe- 
less walked to the foot of it, and it so happened 
that an old man was there feeding peacocks, 
and had it open at the time. He allowed me 
to go to the top of it, and I got one of the best 
views which the country affords, besides having 
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through the grounds than is commonly allowed 
to visitors. The following circumstance will 
perhaps explain this deference of theirs to my 
wishes. I took my gig-driver with me through 
the whole exhibition, nor was any objection 
made to show him everything, even the finest 
rooms, going with me everywhere. I gave him 
my hat and silver-headed stick to carry, and he 
kept behind at a most respectful distance, while 
I walked before with a book in my hand, which 
1 consulted, and in which I jowed down all the 
remarkables Ay. pe ae were several 
numerous a ig parties that were 
i hn intan 0h Te tee ee and I learn- 
ed afterwards, from a gentleman belonging to 
one of them, to whom I was introd at 
Derby, that my appearance, which I have no 
doubt, in conjunction with that of my Hudders- 
field post-boy, was sufficiently picturesque, had 
excited a great deal of speculation, and that the 
conclusion which one and all of them came to 
was that M. P. Chalmers’s papa was a foreign 
nobleman. Left Chatsworth about three; and 
my companion, the Knight of the Whip, con- 
fessed, as we drove off from the grounds, that 
there was ‘no such sight to be seen in all Hud- 
derstield’ Drove through a highly ornamented 
series of landscapes along the Derwent to Mat- 
lock: when we got to Matlock Bridge the 
scenery became quite exquisite, from the mixture 
of rock and verdure en the east bank of the 
river, a composition which has always a pecu- 
liarly agreeable effect on my vision ; it forms a 
beautiful rather than a sublime range of inter- 
mingled wood and rocky precipice for two 
miles. My gig-driver could not refrain the ex- 
pression of his honest enthusiasm, and the fis- 
sures and cavities of the rocks particularly 
attracted him. ‘ Why,’ says he,‘ what great rents 
between them rocks there—a man could almost 
creep under some of them! and so out with 
other sayings, which were summed up and re- 
duced to the oft repeated generality, which I again 
and for once more extorted from him, that ‘no 
such fine things were to be seen at Huddersfield.’ 
We reached Matlock at six, and here I parted 
with my honest and simple-hearted driver, hav- 
ing previously, and just before, ascertained from 
him his name. It is John Dean. He can 
scarcely read, he tells me, and on this subject I 
gave him my solemn advice, telling him, even 
as I now tell you, that many perish for lack of 
knowledge, and that he must prepare himself for 
an aequaintance with that precious Bible which 
is able to make him wise unto salvation, through 
the faith that is in Christ Jesus. A person who 
has given you three days’ service, and from 
whom you have extracted three days’ amuse- 
ment, has earned no slight claim to your perma- 
nent regard, and I desire to treasure up and 
ish, as one of the interesting reminiscences 

af sy toe idea of John Dean of Hudders- 


In this way Walter Scott would have cele- 
brated the old yb, ree sermon 
a John Dean, before the es of 
vonshire. 


court ceremonial or the “divinity that doth 
hedge a king.” On the on of Wil- 
liam IV. he visits London to present a con- 
a sa from the Church of 
otland :— 
AT COURT, 

“ After this, the Moderator went up to the 
stool before the 1¢, leaned his left knee upon 
it, the King’s hand. We each in our 
turn did the same thing ; the Moderator 

as we advanced. este 
kiss comfortably. 
sth Se oni at On His first 

nto me »* Do you reside 
im Edinburgh ? I said «Yes, an’t please your 
Maj on 





es, 
‘ was, ‘ How | 
do you remain in town?’ I said, « 








to the floar, and fell into my place in the deputa- 
tion. After we had all been thus introduced, 
we began to retire in a body just as we had 
come, bowing all the way with our faces to the 
King, and so moving backward, when the King 
ealled out, ‘Don’t go away, gentlemen, I shal! 
leave the throne and the Queen will succeed 
me” We in the middle of the floor, 
when the most beautiful living sight I ever be- 
held burst upon our delighted gaze—the Queen 
with twelve maids of honor, in a perfect spangie 
of gold and diamonds, entered the room. | am 
sorry I cannot go over io detail the particulars 
of their dresses; only that their lofty plumes 
upon their heads, and their long sweeping trains 
pon the floor, had a very magnificent effect. 
She took her seat on the throne, and we made 
the same profound obeisances as before, advanc- 
ing to the foot of the steps that led to the foot- 
stool of the throne. A short address was read 
to her as before ; and her reply was most beav- 
tifully given, in rather a tremulous veice, and 
just as low as that I could only hear, and no 
more. We went through the same ceremonial 
of advancing successively and kissing hands, 
and then retired with three bows which the 
Queen returned most gracefully, but with all the 
simplicity, 1 had almost said bashfalness, of a 
timid country girl. She is really a very natura! 
and amiable looking The whole was 
magnificent. On each side of the throne were 
maids of honor, officers of state, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, a vast number of military gentlemen, and 
among the rest the Duke of Wellington.” 


Among the occasional giim of public 
characters, we get a sight of Coleridge in 
1827 at Highgate, which is interesting as 
coming from a Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy and for com n with the recent 
“notice” of a bro Scotchman, Carly le. 


COLERIDGE. 


“ Thursday. Irving and I went to Bedford 
~~ Mr. and Mrs. Montague ten us out 
in carriage to Highgate, w we spent 
three hours with the great Coleridge. He lives 
with Dr. and Mrs. Gillman on the same footing 
that Cowper did with the Unwins. His conversa- 
tion, which flowed in a mighty unremitting 
stream, is most ishing, but, I must confess, 
to me still unintelligible. I caught occasional 
glimpses of what he would be at, but mainly he 
was very far out of all sight and all sympathy. 
I hold it, however, a t acquisition to have 
become acquainted with him. You know that 
Irving sits at his feet, and drinks in the inspira- 
tion of every syllable that falls from him. There 
is a secret, and to me as yet unintelli com- 
munion of spirit between them, on ground 
of a certain German mysticism and transcen- 
dental lake-poetry which I am not yet up to. 
Gordon says it is all ible nonsense, 
and I am sure a plain Fife man as uncle ‘ Tam- 
mas,’ had he been alive, would have pronounced 
it the greatest buff he had ever heard in his 


Nor was Chalmers insensible to a bit of | life. 


“ Returning from this interview, Dr. Chal- 
mers remarked to Mr. Irving upon the obscurity 
» part_he liked Wetton ofan iden be: 
i he liked to see an i - 
palpate up with it, ‘Ha? said Mr, Irving 
in reply, ‘ you Scotchmen would handle an idea 
as Vin er ha an ox. For my part, I 
love to see an idea looming through the mist.’” 


This shrewd look at Talleyrand at court 
in 1830 :— 

| _« But far the most interesting object there was 
‘troduce me to—splendidly attired as the French 


‘Ambassador, attended by some French military 
officers. I gazed with interest on the old shri- 
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s moral physiognomy 

tees § He was by far the most important 
continental personage in the room, and drew all 
eyes.” 


DR. WAINWRIGHT'S LAND OF BONDAGE.* 


Dune the winter of 1848-9, there were 
three American parties travelling in the East, 
each known to the other, and all from New 
York. Each party went through the usual 
routine of travel, returned home, and wrote 
a book, Scar ben octavo, and of re- 
spectable ter and merit. “E!-Mukat- 
tem ” and the Rev. Mr. Spencer said all their 
say about both Egypt and the Holy Land, in 
their volumes. Dr. Wainwright gave the pub 
lic only the “ Pathways and Abiding Places 
of our Lord,” in his book, and confined him- 
self mainly to the interesting topics growing 
out of personal observation on many of those 
Jocalities where our Blessed Saviour walked 
in the of his flesh. The volume was 
profusely illustrated with engravings taken 
from the well known Benge of Mr. 
Bartlett on the East, and having been pub- 
lished at the holiday season, in the elegant 
and attractive style of the Appletons, it met 
with a rapid sale and very marked favor. It 
was but natural that, under such cireum- 
stances, the accomplished author should 
listen to the wishes of friends, and on the a 
h of another season of festivity should 
arnish his admirers—and their name is 
Legion—with another volume respecting 
and its wondrous history and present 
condition. Accordingly he has done so; and 
the volume now lies before us, beauteous 
exceedingly in its getting up, and copiously 
illustrated, as its predecessor was, from Mr. 
Bartlett’s prolific and accurate pencil. Our 
readers will recollect, doubtless, that we 
have, on former occasions, spoken freely of 
Mr. Spencer's, El-Mukattem’s, and Dr. Wain- 
wright’s volumes, and we are confident that 
they will look for something of the kind re- 
specting the present production of the learn- 
ed divine just named ; hence we shall invite 
their attention to a brief outline of the con- 





tents of this elegant volume, together with a 
remark or two in conclusion as to its value 
and gg, Swi 

Dr. Wainwright left Rome in company 


with Mr. R. B. Minturn, January 22d, 1849; 
they ed leisurely to Malta, and thence 
to Alexandria, which city they reached on 
the first of February. Some ten or so 
are devoted to the “sights” of 
Alexandria, and the ions which are 


made upon a stranger when he first sets foot 
on the shores of We quote an in- 
teresting passage :— 


“ Alexandria! how many thoughts are em- 





, however, is a down- | famed heresy, and the seat of the sainted Atha- 
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nasius, that valiant bishop for Christ ; the pre- 
sent overthrow of Christianity and the insolent 
triumph of a false faith, planted by the sabre and 
watered by blood ; the fabulous splendors of the 
Caliphate, and the romance of oriental story ; 
the fierce flame of the foreed civilization of our 
own times in the gigantic enterprises of a self- 
willed tyrant, and the tears and agonizing throes 
of a desolated land and a despairing popula- 
tion ;—these and ten thousand unspoken 
thoughts rise up like visions at the names of 
Alexandria and Egypt.” 


The next day, the party took the steam- 
boat for ras ye through the Mahmou- 
dieh Canal, sailed upon the bosom of 





that mysterious river the Nile, reaching the 
metropolis on the 3d February. The fol-| 
lowing ten days were devoted to Cairo, and | 
its objects of interest to a traveller. For | 
thirty pages or more the Doctor tells us of | 
the many curious things which he saw and | 
experienced. He traversed the streets and 
bazaars, entered the mosques, made his way | 
through crowds, looked in upon Dr. Abbott 
and his museum, endured a Turkish bath, 
and a great many such like. One extract is. 
all that we can give here, but it is a capital 
one, and shows that many a good lesson may 
be learned even in down-trodden Egypt and 
from effete Mohammedanism. He is speak- 
ing of the very liberal advantages afforded 
in the mosque el-Azhar to all who choose to | 
avail themselves of them ; and then says :— | 


« What an example is here for us Christians ! 
How have we here suffered the followers of a 
false religion to surpass us in that which belongs | 
to atrue faith! Here is everything combined 
under one roof, and in the name of one religion | 
there is every essential reality! The children | 
are here instructed in the primitive elements of 
piety, as their teachers understand it; and the 
young men are inducted by venerable teachers” 
into all the mysteries of theology and jurispru- 
dence. The worshippers here meet for their | 
daily prayers ; nay, five times a day does the 
faithful Mussulman, withoat regard to circum- | 
stances, perform his devotions. Here the blind | 
find a sanctuary and the poor man an asylum. | 
The wayfaring man and the stranger who speaks | 
another language is here fed, lodged, and cared 
for! 

“Such should be the Christian Church ; and 
for these purposes, these very purposes, she 
should gird on her armor and go forth into the 
world. It is hers to teach the child, to confirm 
the young man, to open the courts of the house 
of prayer, to provide a sanctuary for the sufferer, | 
a refuge for the poor and weary, a home for the 





“The Arab sailors on the Nile have hard 
work and wretched fare, and seem to be in all 
respects worse off than the slaves in the South. 
They all sleep on deck exposed to the weather, 
wrapped up in a coarse brown woollen robe, 
which is their bed by night and their outer gar- 
ment when not at work in the water ; when they 
work with it on they tie it around them with a 
cord. It reaches down to the ankles, has wide 
sleeves, and resembles a woman’s dress rather 
than a man’s. Indeed, the greater part of the 
lower order of Arabs look, as they sit squatting 
upon the ground, or even as they walk about, 
like old women in dirty and ragged brown 
cloaks. It seems odd enough to see sailors at 
work on deck and even going aloft in this trim. 
The incumbrance appears inconsistent with effi- 
cient labor, and yet these poor fellows often 
work hard at the rope when tracking the boat on 
shore, or on board when rowing and pushing 
with the pole. Beneath this dress they usually 
wear a coarse blue or brown shirt. Their legs 
and feet are bare. They are all excellent swim- 
mers and take to the water as easily as dogs, 
stripping themselves in a moment when neces- 
sary, and plunging into the river to shove the 
boat or to carry a rope on shore. Their fare 
consists of a coarse brown bread, which lies in a 
pile upon the deck, and is broken small! into a 
large wooden bowl, and over this they pour a 
mess of soup made of peas, water, and salt ; 
this is their whole fare, and is prepared for them 
twice aday. They all eat out of the same ves- 
sel, some with spoons and some with their fin- 
gers. No meat is provided for them, nor any 
change of diet that we could hear of. After 
their meal they have a few pipes, which they 
smoke passing them from one to the other. Not- 
withstanding this wretched provision for their 
5 they seem contented and even cheer- 


Thebes was reached on the 27th Febru- 
ary, and the Doctor and party entered at once 
upon the task of going over the ruins; five 
days of unremitted toil enabling them to get 
a glance at this most deeply interesting re- 
gion ; and about twenty pages of the volume 
now before us are devoted to the wondrous 
remains of Luxor and Karnak. He thus 


speaks of Thebes, the chief object of his 
visit to Egypt :— 


“Its ancient plain, once covered with tem- 


|ples and palaces of unsurpassed extent and 


magnificence, is now spread out around ue on 
both sides of the river. A more noble site for a 
great inland city, the world can hardly offer, and 
that site was occupied by a city the wealthiest, 
most populous and most richly embellished of 
the world. The description of Homer is familiar 
to every classical reader, and the name at once 


traveller, and a hospital for the sick! How has/ recalls his epithet earéyrvdo, the * hundred- 
she fulfilled these duties? Let her answer, and | gated.’ From each of these hundred gates, ac- 


beware lest she stand condemned in the pre- cording to his account, two hindred war chariots 


sence of the M el-Azhar, the Shining, of | 
Grand Cairo. ‘A city which is set on an hill | 
cannot be hid ; and a candle is put upon a can- | 
ee eee 
the house” Alas! is reason to fear lest | 
these Mohammedans, like the queen of the 
of Nineveh, ‘ shall rise up in 


could at once be sent out to repel an enemy ; 
and the circumference of ixs walls was one 
humired and forty stadia or fourteen geographi- 
eal miles. The most active imagination wil! in 
vain attempt to picture the scene upon which 
the sun here must once have looked dowo— 


south, and the men p 2 stately edifices crowding the banks of the river 
the judgment with the men of this generation, for miles on both sides, and reaching back to the 
and condemn them,’ for even now they come | yery bases of the distant hills in lines of mas- 
from the utmost parts of the earth to hear the sive walls; majestic columns, with gigantic 
wisdom of the teachers in el-Azhar ‘” statues interposed, and tall obelisks shooting up 
They next visited the . the | %© the skies; and the river bridged over with 
inx, ete., of which a rather brie f notice ig thousands of boats, working their difficult way in 

4 fa coven ” passing up and down and from side to side ; and 
— the constant hum of a mighty population. Now 


tee pages. Dr. 

mat dela = into the nes | the river flows along silent and sad, and scarcely 

pyram Se | rippled by @ prow ; it is bordered only by banks 

they | of naked sand, and a few mud-walied villages. 

The eye wanders over a wide extent of green 

with clumps of palms, and here and there 

at a distance rise up the melancholy ruins that 
to mark the site of glorious Thebes.” 


experience of life on 
or boatmen are thus described :— 








< yee ; oe ne: 


see it :— 


“We eagerly pressed on. We rode round 
this wilderness of gigantic ruins, one thousand 
one hundred and eighty feet in extreme length, 


one mile and a half in circumference. We dis- 


mounted and walked leisurely through and over 


in all directions, stopping often in mute admira- 
tion. We went to the grand entrance and as- 
cended the massive towers ; we crossed the large 
open court, 275 feet by 329, with a covered pas- 


sage on the sides and a double line of large 


columns through the centre. We entered t 
grand hall, 329 feet by 170, through the centre 
of which is an avenue of twelve columns 66 feet 


high and 12 in diameter, and on each side of 


these seven rows of lesser columns, over 40 feet 
in height by 9 in diameter. We gazed upon the 
sculptures on the outer wa!ls—the battle scenes, 
the triumphs of the king, the homage done him 
by captive nations, his offering to the gods ; and, 
with an interest deeper than all, upon the portion 
representing the capture of the Jews by Shishak 
in the reign of Rehoboam. But can I describe 
all this? Language would fail me, even if the 
space allowed me would suffice. Nothing can 
exceed the grandeur of the ruins of the Temple 
of Karnak. Those of Rome sink into compara- 
tive insignificance. The Coliseum alone 
keeps its hold upon the imagination, and even 
that is far less remarkable as a work of man 
than the Temple of Karnak. It is nothing like 
as extensive or as massive in its details, and were 
it as much dilapidated, would seem as nothing 
in comparison.” 


Dr. W. did not proceed beyond Thebes in 
ascending the Nile; but returned to Cairo 
ee his near s to oe and Karnak. 

he passage down the Nile gives rise to 
several pleasant descriptions, which our 
limits ve not admit of quoting. bee wee the 

rami in, on their way down, the party 
onal Cairo on March iéth, Four days 
subsequent to this, im company with Messrs. 
Spencer and Pratt, Dr..V¥. and Mr. Minturn 
left Cairo for the Holy Land by way of El- 
Areesh. Thus in less than fifty days, Egypt, 
the Nile, Thebes, the Pyramids, the past and 


the present, the ancient and the modern of 


that wonderful land, were looked into, ex- 
amined, meditated upon, visited ;—and the 


elegant volume entitled the “Land of 


Bondage” is the lasting record of them all. 
To those who have not much time to spare 
the success of Dr. W. will afford encour 
ment to include Egypt in their foreign 
travel ; we venture to assure them that they 
will not repent of having determined upon 
this course. 


A word or two in conclusion. Our read- 


ers will have formed some opinion as to both 


the matter and style of this volume from the 


extracts above given: amore careful perusal 


will, we think, lead to the conviction that 
Dr. Wainwright has hardly done himself 
justice in the present contribution to “ the 
ancient monuments and present condition ” 
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Karnak excites in Dr. W. no less enthu- | we should like to have hada ntore thorough|is so confused, or has been so tam 
uestions 


siasm than in every one who is privileged to 


handling of some of the q connected 
with ptian his and antiquities, a 
greater uniformity in the spelling of oriental 
names (it is too bad in these days to have in 
the same volume Mohammed Ali and Me- 
hemet Ali, Beddowees and Bedouin, Maho- 
metan and Mohammedan, &c.), more copious 
illustrations from the classics and oriental 
writers,—and such like. Dr. W. is no com. 
mon man, and the public expect from him 
works which shall serve not only to gratify 
the lovers of the beautiful and ¢ Beta eat 
but also to inform and satisfy the eager in- 
quirer into history and antiquity on all those 
interesting and momentous points which the 
very name alone of Egypt suggests. If 
those who are more competent than we are 
shall think differently of the “Land of 
Bondage,” we shall be right glad, and very 
cheerfully acknowledge our error, and we 
shall acquiesce in a j ent less severe and 
it may be less unjust than our own. Mean- 
while, we are free to say, that bating the 
matters to which we have alluded, we regard 
this volume as one of the most elegant and 
attractive which the approaching holiday sea- 
son has produced, as well as one to endear 
Dr. W. to his numerous friends and admirers. 
Claiming to be of this number, we wish the 
volume every success, 





SMITH’S HUMAN SPECIES.* 


Tuts work embraces the results of the per- 
sonal observation of the author pad ty a 
very extensive sovies of journeys; to these 
he has added copious stores of learning from 
the works of others. The first part of the 
work is a concise statement of the various 
geological changes which are taking place, 
or have recently taken place in various parts 
of the world. 

The Chapter of the existence of Man as a 
Genus or as a single Species, is a brief re- 
futation of the popular doctrine regarding 
hybridity. Our author then the 
various forms of humanity under three ty- 
— and two subtypical races, the latter 

ing supposed to have originated from mix- 
tures of the three former with each other, or 
with races now extinct. 

We have only one fault to find; that in the 
plates the Sclavonic is given as the highest ce- 
rebral development. Now if this isin reality the 


age- | case, then do physical signs lie most foully, 


for to this race are we indebted for not one 
single discovery of any kind. Their or- 
namental glass is their only contribution to 
modern civilization. 

We observe that most recent writers on 
Human Races have the good taste to avoid 
any reference to what has been styled “ the 
Scripture argument.” This is as it should 
be. Scientitie men have no right to attempt 
commentaries on the Bible, as they have 
enough to do in interpreting nature. More- 
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d 
with, as to be completely unintelligible, and 
in proof of this, let any one look at the va- 
rious scholastic treatises, on the position of 
yard and on the immediate descendants of 


We are therefore glad that there is now 
some indication that this fertile subject of 
controversy is considered as exhausted, at 
least among men of sense, and that the sub- 
ject is now to be examined on its true me- 
rits, as a question of science, 

On this topic we may quote the recent re- 
marks of a Divine of the English Church.* 
“ Scriptural readers and commentators have 
insisted that the Mosaic history of Creation 
shall be the history of the formation of the 
material earth, though there is not a single 
sentence in which the slightest allusion is 
made to that formation, They have insisted 
that the week must refer to time as mea- 
sured by the sun, though distinet words and 
the whole context of the discourse negative 
such a supposition. Now these are pre- 
cisely the notions which set the record at 
variance with the conclusions of physical 
science. A geologist may not feel that he 
has any interest in getting rid of such no- 
tions, for he can pursue his inquiries without 
ane wages they clash with this book or 
no. But we have the greatest interest in 
getting rid of them, not in order to make 
peace with Science, not even in order to 
assert the letter of Scripture, though both 
these objects are highly important, but be- 
cause, as long as these sorgenens last, we 
yy into that idea of ation which 

e Scripture is in every ringing out 
before us—because ae edlet teal the 
beauty of that order of the Universe which 
Moses was permitted to reveal to us ; because 
we shall be continually subjecting both the 
facts of the material world and the laws of 


the spiritual world to a hard and dry theory 


of uses, instead of rising gradually, by calm 
and humble investigations of nature and of 
God’s word, to an apprehension of them and 
Him. And do not suppose that it is only 
now, in this 19th century, through the in- 
fluence of civilization and scientific inquiry, 
that divines have been led to feel the mis- 
chief which may result from the rashness of 
interpreters of Scripture and apologists for 
Scripture, who set themselves in opposition 
to physical discoveries, even to physical 


4% y disgraceful and ici 
“‘Tt isa v u rnicious 
thing,’ is the language of St. Augustine, 
one to be watched against, 
that any infidel should hear a Christian talk- 


ing wild nonsense about the earth and the 
heaven, about the motions and magnitude 
and intervals of the stars, the courses of 
years and times, the natures of animals, 
stones, and other matters of the same kind, 

tending that he has the authority of the 

iptures on his side. The other, who 


over, they may without seru leave the 
of Egypt. His distinguished reputation as | matter om cages out by —_ whose life | understands these things from reason or 
a learned divine and eloquent writer would | js devoted to Biblical inquiries, with the full| experience, seeing that the Christian is 
lead one naturally to expect something much | eongciousness that every opinion that ean | atterly errs of the subject, that he is 
beyond the ordinary range of tourists in the | he possibly expressed has been already held | Wide of the mark by a whole heaven, cannot 
East ; something as polished in —— by some one whose position in the church | refrain from laughter. What pain and sor- 
in description, clear and fall in details, and protects him from the hard names so lav-| Tow these rash dogmatists cause to their 
classically accurate on all points,as becomes | ishly expended on any poor philosopher who | Wiser brethren, can scarcely be told; who, 
a scholar and divine so eminent as Dr. Wain- goes beyond his sphere. if they have been convicted of a foolish and 
wright. But, in our judgment, the “ Land of |~ The |e is, the whole account in Genesis, | false — by those who do not acknow- 
* 


<0 eas 


ee 


Pele Batis Ae pst ne ls ben es 


a 


fal 
Bondage” is not altogether what we had a| from the i ibl ition of th authority of our books, straightway 
right te Took for at Dr. bc eon oe of Eden, to taten pean to the pH te uce these same sacred books, in proof 
it is written in an easy, pleasant style we do Frederick Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’ 
not deny ; that it will meet With much favor | | * The Natural Mistery ek ate rg one Be FN “The Old Testament—nineteen sermons reacted 
from the public, we do not doubt; and yet| (inc. — Se a London : bad 
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of that which they have advanced with the 
most light-minded rashness and open false- 
ness; nay, even quote from memory man 
words which they think will help out their 
ease, understanding neither what they say, 
nor whereof they affirm.’” 

“ This passage of Augustine will be found 
in the Commen’ De Genesi ad Literam, 
Lib. 1, § 39, ing, ‘Pleramque enim 
accidit.’ In the previous part of the book, 
the difficulty about ‘time’ is boldly stated, 
aud the idea of a succession in the divine 
mind, which is the ground of succession in 
our minds, not dependent upon its conditions, 
is clearly indicated.” 





PFIZMALER’S JAPANESE LEXICON.* 
Tue startling proximity into which our 
country has been brought by the acquisition 
and peopling of Oregon and California to the 
countries of Eastern Asia, and the rapidly 
increasing intercourse that has already sprung 
up with them, give a practical interest to the 
study of the people of those countries and 
their languages which it did not before pos- 
sess. There is none of them a knowledge 
of which promises to be of more importance 
to us than Japan. Hence our Orientalists 
will hail with joy the appearance of the first 
instalment of the Japanese Lexicon which 
Dr. Pfizmaier has had for many years in pre- 

aration, and of which we will here give a 
rief account taken chiefly from his Preface. 

His principal materials have been three na- 
tive Japanese dictionaries with explanations 
in Chinese, and a Japanese-Dutch and Dutch- 
Japanese Dictionary for interpreters, also 
published in Japan. In addition to these 
sources he has collected a great many words 
from the authors he has read. 

Although the Japanese lan e in its 
structure is the very antipodes of the Chinese, 

et as the literature’of the former people is 

d upon that of the latter, they have 
adopted an immense number of Chinese ex- 

ressions. Hence, aithough the Japanese 
hes several syllabaries in use which pro- 
perly represent their language on the pho- 
netic principle, their: writing is ordinarily 
intermingled with a great many Chinese 
word -signs, partly for the sake of perspicuity, 
as the pronunciation is not always sufficient 
to determine the meaning, and partly in com- 
pliance with a taste similar to that which led 
the early writers in the modern European 
lan es to interlard their compositions with 
Latin words and phrases, to give them a more 
learned and dignified air. As the pronuncia- 
tion of these Chinese words is often given 
along with the ideographic sign, and as pure 
Japanese words can be and often are written 
in Chinese characters, it follows that there is 
a twofold method of writing each word, 
which it is necessary that a dictionary should 
exhibit. 

These circumstances, besides many others 
attending the mixture of the two languages, 
add immensely to the difficulty of reading 
Japanese books, and of sampiag.® dictionary 
of the language, which would be impossible 
without a competent knowledge of Chinese. 
It also greatly increases the size of the dic- 
tionary, as well as the difficulty and expense 
of printing. As the great number of Chinese 
types which would have been needed for the 
present work were not to be had, recourse 
was had to lithography; and in order to save 
expense, the Japanese words, in Chinese and 
Japanese characters, were lithographed in two 


columns on one page, and the explanations 
printed on the opposite one. The work 
is executed in elegant and even sumptuous 
style, too much so, indeed, to be practically 

vantageous. The fault which our pub- 
lishers are prone to indulge in, is that of 
compressing the matter of a book too much 
for the sale of cheapness. Here the type is 
unnecessarily large, and men feed ind Se 
margin and open ing is indu in, that, 
if carried ron rk the work would 
become enormously voluminous and expen- 
sive. We are not informed how many 
words the Lexicon is to contain; but we 
know that in 1845 Dr. Pfizmaier had already 
collected 40,000, and was constantly adding 
tothe number. The first part of the present 
work, price $6, contains 1,046 words in 160 
pages. Consequently, at the lowest estimate, 
40 such parts, me A 6,400 pages, will 
be required, which, without reckoning the 
binding, would bring the price up to $240 
—a small fortune to a poor student. The 
editor sees and acknowledges his mistake, 
and proposes to reduce the size of the 
future parts by arranging the Japanese lines 
in a horizontal instead of vertical direction, 
and by leaving out the citations. But we hope 
and believe that some better mode will . 
hit upon for effecting the object. As long 
as the Japanese and German are pees 
separately, we cannot perceive any benefit 
to result from changing the lines from their 
proper direction ; while leaving out the cita- 
tions, which are exceedingly useful for show- 
ing the proper employment and construction 
of words, would be a most serious injury to 
the work. Nor do we conceive that such a 
sacrifice is at all necessary ; for, by the simple 
expedient of placing the Chinese characters 
closer together and putting four columns on 
the page instead of two, a page can be made 
to contain considerably more than twice the 
present quantity of matter; and by reducing 
the size of the Chinese type, which seems to 
us unnecessarily large, a still further com- 
pression could be effected. If we might 
venture on criticism beyond the mere form 
of the work, we would say that the editor 
has erred in arranging the words according 
to the arbit i-rofa of the Japanese: ‘ 
regular scientific rearrangement of the syl- 
labary, and of the words in the Lexicon in 
accordance with it, would have rendered the 
work far easier to consult, and consequently 
would have removed one of the numerous 
ee pep om in the way of attaining a know- 
l of this interesting language. 

The world of letters is under great obliga- 
tions to Dr. Pfizmaier for the performance of 
this most laborious and difficult task, which 
there are but few men living competent to 
undertake. We, too, who use the English 
language, are under an especial obligation to 
him for subjoining English explanations to 
those in German, so that the work may be 
used, although not to such good advantage, 
by persons unacquainted with the latter 
language. The copy we have examined 
is in the store of Messrs. Westermann of 
this city, through whom the work can be 
obtained. 


THE ILLUSTRATED “ REVERIES OF A 
BACHELOR.”* 
Mr. Mrrcnety’s Reveries of a Bachelor 
has been a popular book, one of the most 
decided publishing hits of the last year, and 
it has certainly achieved its success in a 





* Worterbuch der J isch he, A t 
Pfismaier. Erste tichweng: is a ae - 





* Reveries ofa Bachelor: or a Book of the 
By Ik. Marvel. Illustrated edition. Scribner. 





manner creditable to the feeling and taste of 
the community. It appeals only to gentle, 
amiable instincts, in a neat quiet vein of re- 
flection. The Bachelor is a susceptible 
“man of sentiment,” who does his spiriting 
gently, softening his visions of melancholy 
in the humanizing cloud of his cigar. Mr. 
Darley, in this new elegant edition, has lent 
the purity and force of his pencil to the il- 
lustration of these pleasing and pathetic 
thoughts. Some of his figures are admira- 
ble, as the Boys after Dinner, Isabel in the 
Wood, and particularly the bits of cha- 
racter in the suggestive vignettes. There is 
true pathos in these sketches when it is ap- 
pealed to. Mr. Darley always works with 
manliness and sincerity, and infuses his 
strength into whatever matter is the subject 
of his pencil. 





Companions of my Solitude, by the author 
of Friends in Council. Boston: Monroe & 
Co.—Onur recent review of this amiably written 
and highly suggestive book (Lit. World, No. 
237), from the English edition, renders it unneces- 
sary that we should say more, at the present time, 
of this reprint, than that it is executed in a very 
neat and convenient form. It is a book of es- 
says well worthy of general circulation, thought- 
ful in its conception, kindly and humane in feel- 
ing. 

Words in Earnest : or the Path of Wisdom 
made Plain. By Revs. W. W. Everts, J. W. 
Alexander, Wm. Hague, Geo. Anderson, and 
George B. Cheever. Fletcher.—A collection 
of a series of essays undertaken for the improve- 
ment of the condition of young men and others 
in large cities. Ofthese an Appeal to the Work 
of Mental Improvement, by the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander, is characterized by his straightforward 
energy and practical use of learning. A scho- 
lar himself, he shows the sincerity of his calling 
by the absence of pedantry in his ingenuous ap- 
peals to the young, and the easy extension of 
the benefit which he himself values so highly. 

Utterance ; or, Private Voices to the Pub- 
lic Heart. A Collection of Home Poems. 
By Caroline A. Briggs. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co—The thing which we like 
least about this book is its title. Why cannot 
a few simple verses be written, as these are, in a 
kind and amiable spirit towards family, friends, 
and the poor, without the pretence of such an 
affectation as is involved in the claim “ Utter- 
ance,” further set forth in this brief but assuming 
“ Proem ?”’ 

“I begged of our dear Lord one gift from Heaven,— 

A true and simple Utterance—and ’twas given.” 

The poems which follow are marked by ease 
and fluency of language, reflecting a frank sen- 
sitive nature. They certainly entitle their au- 
thor to rank among the celebrities of our female 
American Literature. 

Rules of Order; a Manual for conducting 
Business in Town and Ward Meetings, &c. 
By Benj. Mathias, A.M. Phila.: Liadsay & 
Blakiston—The Americans are too often called 
upon to appoint committees and discuss previous 
questions not to secure a considerable demand 
for a book “‘ based on Parliamentary, Congres- 
sional, and Legislative Practice,” which teaches 
the peculiar arts and influences of the various 
proceedings of deliberative vodies. Mayors, 
speakers, members of Congress, and other debat- 
ing folk, witness to the merit of this little manual 
now in its fifth edition. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Uri- 
nary and Generative Organs in both Sexes. 
By Wm. Acton. J. 8S. Redfield —A new edi- 
tian of a work of established authority of an im- 
portant branch of medical science. It is com- 
prehensive and complete, touching every topic 
of the wide subject treated of, and giving full 
and detailed information upon each. The 
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opinions of the author are in accordance with 
those generally accepted by medical science, 
and his views are those of Hunter, Ricord, and 
other authorities, confirmed by his own wide 
experience. We know of no single source 
whence so much and reliable information can 
be got as from this work of Mr. Acton. This 
American reprint, from the press of Mr. Red- 
field, is well executed in every particular—of 
a eal pee om There are some well 

colored plates and woodcuts, which 
from their nature are more aseful than orna- 
meatal. The complete index of the work will 
be appreciated by all students who are obliged to 
have recourse to such a work. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, 
Nev., 1851.—The principal contributions to 
science in this number are: a very complete 
paper on the Tides of the Gulf of Mexico, by 
Prof. A. D. Bache, and on the Silurian strata of 
Tennessee, by Prof. Lafford. Mr. Goadby’s 
directions for preserving anima! substances are 
well worth the attention of every person inte- 
rested in the subject. In the Scientific Intelli- 
gence will be found an abstract of an extremely 
important series of researches by Hofmann on 
the molecular constitution of organic bases; a 
detailed account of the properties of a recently 
discovered metal, Donarium, is also given. 


H. C. Baren, Philadelphia, has published The 
Practical Metai Worker's Assistant, contain- 
ing the arts of working al! metals and alloys, of 
forging, easting and founding with the various 
processes, tools employed, &c., collected from 
the foreign works of Holtzaflel, Bergeron, and 
others, with the addition of various processes 
purely American, by Oliver Bye. The Ame- 
rican matter of this comprehensive volume in- 
cludes Dickerson’s*method of working wrought 
iron, Ostrander’s machine for sheet metal pipes, 
Francis’s metallic boat construction, the type 
founding machine, &c. Electro- Metallurgy 
occupies several sections. The explanation of 
tools and their uses is full, and illustrated by 
numerous engravings. 

Messrs. Munroe & Co.,;Boston and Cam- 
bridge, have published the Annual Catalogue of 
the Officers and Students of Harvard College 
with a general Catalogue of the Officers and 
Alumni of the institution since 1640. The 
graduating classes are arranged by years, and 
there is an index by family names to the whole. 


Messrs. Littte & Brown have issued the 
American Almanac for 1852, the twenty-third 
annual publication. Lieut. Davis supplies the 
ample Astronomical Department. The digest 
of information, by the several states, is pecu- 
liarly valuable, and the result of much research, 
including laws, government, commerce, re- 
sources, political offices, and their incumbents, 
&e. The matter relating to the U. 8. Govern- 
ment refers to Laws, Commercial Statistics, 
the Post-Office, the Recent Censas, Education, 
Railroads, the Present Congress, &c., all of 
which is the sebject of constant reference, and 
is nowhere to be procured in so convenient a 
form. 

Bounce & Brotuer have published in an 8vo. 
pamphlet a collection of city sketches by the 
late William Purns with the title “ Life in New 
York In Doors and Out of Doors,” illustrating 
the employment of females in industrial oceu- 
pations. There is no attempt at statistics, but 


| the subject is presented in a popular manner, 


likely to engage the sympathies of the general 
reader. The same publishers are issuing seve- 
ral of Douglas Jerrold’s tales, the Men of 
Character, as “ Isaac Cheek, the Man of Wax,” 
« Job Pippins, ‘ the Man who couldo’t help it,” 
written in his best vein of wit and every-day 
philosophy. 

We have recently received the “Report of 
the General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School 
Union, 1851,” an able and elaborate document, 
together with an eloquent qdarter-centennial 





discourse from Bishop Whittingham of Mary- 
land. The Institution is, of course, strictly 
Episeopal in its character, and its aim has been 
and is to furnish suitable books of instruction 
and reading for the Sunday schools and see 
libraries connected with that church. Having 
recently received a large and liberal donation 
from Mrs. Kohne, the executrix of the late Mr. 
Kohne’s estate, the Sunday School Union is 
now placed on a firm foundation, and proposes 
enlarging its operations, and more 

supplying the wants of Sunday sehools and 
parishes throughout the Episcopal Church. We 
have also received a package of its late publica- 
tions, which are most admirably got up, and 
form very beautiful holiday presents. 


Timid Lucy is a delightful story for little 
girls, and will, we are sure, be very popular 
with them ; it is very well told, and in spirit and 
tone quite equal to the pretensions of its class. 


What do I Want Most? by Mrs. 8. C. 
Studley, has reached a third edition. We have 
read it with great satisfaction, and are particu- 
larly pleased with the skilful analysis of charac- 
ter which it displays, and the wise and thought- 
fal hints on the education of Christian children 
which it contains. No child can read this vo- 
lume with attention without being profited by it 
and learning the lesson of contentment and 
rightmindedness. 

The Way Through the Desert, or the Cara- 
van, by the Rev. R. Milman, is another admira- 
ble addition to the beautiful collection of alle- 
gories issued by the Sunday School Union. It 
illustrates the of the Christian through 
the desert of this world to the Holy City above, 
and is directed towards showing “ the necessity of 
a real conversion and change of heart.” We 
can commend it very heartily, as sound, sober, 
and judicious in its teaching. 

The Holiday Week and other sketches. 

Norton Hargrave and other sketches. 

These volumes are from the publications of 
the “Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge,” and form the first and second series of 
“ Shades of Character.” They are a number 
of graphic sketches, terse, pointed, and excellent 
in style and matter. Hardly a boy or girl can 
be found who will not receive both instruction 
and pleasure from their perusal ; and the lessons 
aa are of the most practical and useful 
kinds. 








THE OLD WASHERWOMAN. 
[From the German of Chamisso. 


Benotp her busy with her linen, 
Yon ancient dame with silver hair, 
The briskest of the washerwomen, 
Though six and seventy years are there ! 
So she has followed, year by year, 
The honest toil at which you find her, 
Filling with diligence the sphere 
Of useful labor God assigned her. 
In her young days (for she is human), 
She loved and hoped and wedded, too ; 
Well has she known the lot of woman, 
Seen cares and sorrows not a few. 
Her dear sick man she sought to save 
(Three children faithfully she bore him), 
Nor did she bury in the grave 
Her bag and hope, when earth closed o’er 


The precious charge, now laid upon her, 
With cheerful energy she bore, 
She trained them up in fear and honor, 
Virtue and prudence all her store. 
At length, to seek their livelihood, 
They took her blessing and departed ; 
A lone old woman now she stood, 
Yet cheerful, hopeful, and stout-hearted. 


She spared, and seraped, and saved each penny, 
And spun by night the flax she bought, 
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And of fine flax-thread yards full many 

At last she to the weaver brought. 
He wove her linen white as snow ; 

Her needle and her scissors plying, 
A spotless burial-dress she so 

Prepared against her day of dying. 


Her dress—her burial dress—with pleasure 
And sacred pride she lays away, 
It is her first and Jast—her treasure— 
The fruit of many a toilsome day. 
She puts it on, God’s word to hear, 
Sabbath-bells sound holy warning, 
Then Jays it up again, to wear 
The night before the eternal morning. 


And would that I, when night shall find me, 
Might read in life’s last sinking sun, 
That I had wrought the work assigned me, 
As this good dame her task has done ; 
That I had learned life’s joy to drink 
In such a full and even measure, 
And could upon my grave-clothes think, 
At last, with such a heart-felt pleasure. 





c. T. B. 
Newport, R. I. 
ANNIE. 
620 she pda pall arene ap Pepe 
ark, 


And get she’s asleep when the valleys are 


And she eaters and dances the blessed day 
ong, _ 

Now laughing in gladness—now singing a 
80 


ng. 

She never is silent! the whole summer day 

beasiab 3 on the green with the blossoms at 
play, 

Now seeking a buttercup—seeking a rose, 

Or laughing aloud at the thistle she blows. 


She never is still! now at some m 
You'll smile as you watch her in spite of your- 


self ; 
You may chide her in vain, for those eyes full 
of fun 


Are smiling in mirth at the mischief she’s done, 
And np ef you do—that same thing without 
bt 


Must the mischievous Annie be busied about ; 

She’s as brown as a nut, but a beauty to me, 

And there’s nothing her keen little eyes cannot 
see. 

She dances and sings and has many sweet airs, 

And to infant accomplishments, adding her 


prayers ; 
I have told everything that the darling ean do, 
For ’twas only last summer her years numbered 


two. 
eb: Say nee 


thing, 
Just as ready to weep as she’s to si 
And L Sip pews:he-0. he: Ge Aur, 
At this wee bit of song of the dear little child. 
Metopia. 
Columbia, Tenn. 
THE LITTLE FROCK. 


A common light blue muslin frock 
Is hanging on the wall, 

But no one in the household now 
Can wear a dress so small. 


The sleeves are both turned inside out, 
And tell of summer wear ; 

They seem to wait the owner’s hands 
Which, last year, hung them there. 

Twas at the children’s festival 
Her Sunday dress was soiled— 


You need not turn it from the light— 
To me it is not spoiled ! 
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Why should men weep that to their home 
An angel’s love is given— 

Or that, before them, she is gone 
To blessedness in Heaven ? 


Indiana. Eminy Herrmann. 








OUR FRONT-DOOR OPENED TO KOSSUTHL. 


est lustre—and what should strike the dis- | 


tinguished guest most of all in this demon-, would have decided] 
|stration? Glancing through the ranks, will | 
jhe not observe that all nations are repre- fellow’s conceit, is curious. 
isented, bearing arms in defence of the | justice to his amiable turn of mind. 
| American Republic ? 
« Erzow-room for the Hungarian Chieftain!” | . n . 
This is the condition of welcome extended And, with shrewd inspection, does he mot | New Yorx, December, 1851. 


Are there not French- | 


men there? Germans? Irish? Americans? | 


, array, with banner and bayonet in their high-|an epithet, under the circumstances, which 


Dr. Slop, with his zeal for the Apostle, 
objected to. 
This, as the rae history of Mr. Long- 
t at least does 
Yours truly, 
EvERHARDUS. 


to Kossuth—eoupled with an irrepressible | diseover in this the great work of bis mission? CaaygRey THE SCULPTOR—A BIOGRAPHI 


make use of the reception. 

By 
Staten Island, down the Day of New York, 
seizes upon the distinguished new-comer, 
and while his hand is upon the door-knob, 
ere he can give it a turn and enter the metro- 


accident of geographical position, | 


spring of activity to diversify, extend, and reer have we people of all countries assem- 


bled—fugitives of every name and tongue | 
from European oppression. What better 
and readier audience could man have to re- | 


‘ceive and cheer his appeal? Kossuth pleads | 
‘not for Hungary alone—he speaks not the 
voice of oppression—of one people; but of | 


politan drawing-room—he is surrounded— | ll the tribes and nations of Europe—repre- 


taken captive—borne away to a tent upon a 
hill-top—addressed by the column in all 


languages—called upon for speeches num- 


, sented in our midst. And this cannot fail to 


fan the flame of enthusiasm to a great height. 


| Americans should remember that the oeca- 


berless—and when the Islanders have shaken | 10M is not entirely in their custody—and 


the tree to the extent of their strength— | that, in vigorous Saxon of Shakspeare, flying | 


Kossuth is permitted to carry any golden | Over the head of our guest, from a city ban- 


apples that may linger upon the branches to 
the New York market. 
thankful for what remaius to us after so 
liberal a ravishment. 
under the windy tent: pale, calm—slowly 
speaking, with a great look-out of fore-cast 
and deliberation before he launches his shafts 
of speech—inwardly revolving his important 
theme. But our business is with New 
York’s Reception of Kossuth. A view of 
the whole equipment and filling-out of the 
holiday from the top of Trinity ehureh spire 
—is not a wrong beginning: a bird’s-eye 
survey of the entire field from which the 


Well—let us be} 


We, too, saw the hero | 


| ner— 

“ A hundred thousand welcomes,— 

| A curse begin at the very root of his heart, 
That is not glad to see thee !” 


we have the language not of a merely pass. 


ling theatrical emotion, but the utterance of 
‘the pent-up feelings of oppressed thousands, 
| poured forth to receive the champion of their 
}common wrongs. 

A BRIDGE PONTIFICAL. 
|Messrs. Epirors:—In your quotation of 
|the following ge from Longfellow’s 
'Golden Legend, with the saecompanying 


‘of her own, by name Job Hall, 


|a long seven years. 


CAL SKETCH FROM THE LONDON TIMES, 
Francis CHANTREY was a poor boy, His 
father rented a small farm at Jordanthorpe, 
near Sheflield, and died when his son was 
only 12 years of age. The widow, in the 
first year of her bereavement, married again, 
taking unto herself as husband—much to 
the disgust of her sen, who would never 
eall his mother by the name she bad acquir- 
ed on her second marriage—a farm servant 
Francis, 
after the manner of step-sons, was quickly 
placed in a grocer’s shop in Sheflield, but 
after a few weeks’ misery behind the coun- 
ter he was removed, at his own earnest re- 
quest, and apprenticed to “ Robert Ramsay, 
of Sheffield, in the county of York, carver 
and gilder,”’ the contents of whose shop- 
window had caught the eye of the grocer’s 
boy and communicated, as is the wont of 
such instruments, potently and mysteriously 
with his genius. Ten pounds were paid at 
the binding, and the apprenticeship was for 
The date of the inden- 
ture is Sept. 19, 1797, when Chantrey was 
16 years old. 

| Mr. Ramsay, besides being a carver in 
| wood, was also a dealer in prints and plaster 


resources, appointments, and accessories| comment, you seem, for the moment, to|™odels. Chantrey at once set about imitat- 
of the celebration are to be furnished— | pave forgotten the remarkable use of this ing both. He began to work the moment 


an ocean of houses—with blocks and 
squares for its islands—and streets run- 
ning hither and thither for its cross- 
currents—thousands of streamers ofall colors 
and nations flying in all directions—for 
ships’ bunting—a glorious sight! Who is 
not proud of the great Metropolis, when he 
comes upon its broad expanse with such an 
eye-shot ? 


proaches! we descend, and make our way 
to the old Garden—on the Battery which 
weleomed Lafayette, a quarter of a century 
ago, and has sat there patiently receiving 
great men of all grades ever since. But 
never has it before this opened its gate to a 
Hero from the far depths of Europe—a man 
of Eastern blood—a Hungarian Champion 
of Liberty. It is with a happy difference, as 
if Timour the Tartar or Zengis-Khan had 
paid us a visit. 
to the remotest cabin of its suburbs, and in 
an unbroken fioed it pours down its multi- 
tades—and mark now—what elbow-room 
Brother Jonathan gives to the oceasion: for 
here are several circumstances already which 
distinguish this from any other reception to 
Kossath. He is met by a military man so 
eager to convey a welcome of the bayonet, 


that he reshes into the very staie-room. 


before the exile can iand. He has appointed 
to him forthwith te attend upon him a mili- 
tary guard of boner: as be moves up the 


Fiver be receives a government salaie from 
the Navy-yard: and when at length he 

from Castle Garden upon the Bat- 
tery, he finds thousands and tens of thou- 


of the citizen-soldiery drawn up in 





Thousands and tens of thou-| 
sands of men, women, and children glide up | 
and down the ways with an easy and free 
motion, with none to make them afraid. | 
Hark! the guns are booming—the guest ap- | 


New York is fairly awake | 


illustration by Milton—of which Longfe 


|low's is but an inversion. You say :— 
, “Old Holbein’s Dance of Death is intro- 
| duced, pictured on a bridge where Macaber’s 
grim legend was not unfrequently painted. The 
bridge is thus symbolized and the Pontifex illus- 
‘tration giving a new poetical moral association 
‘to a common name, very happy :-— 


God's blessing on the architects who build 

The bridges o'er swift rivers and abysses 

Before impassable to human feet, 

Nae less then on the builders of cathedrals, 
Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 

Weil has the name of Ponnfex been given 
Uste the Church's head, as the chief tuiider 
And architect of the invisible bridge 

‘That leads from earth to heaves.”" 


Now, this is simply Milton’s 


' 


' 


New wondrous pontifice, 


with a transposition of the abutments from 
Hell to Heaven! We all know that work 


of Sin and “ the meagre shadow ” construct, 


ed of the sweepings of Chaos :— 


Broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell the gathered beach 
' They fastened, and the mole immense wrought 
' on, 
Over the foaming deep high-arched, a bridge 
| Of leagth prodigious, joining to the wali 
Immovable of this now fenceless worid, 
Ferien to Death ; from hence a passage broad, 
Smooth, easy, inofiensive, down to hell. 


Nor is this transposition less singuler 
‘when we find it not merely carrying us from 
‘hell to heaven, but benevolenily engaged in 
‘ameliorating Milton’s satireal pan into a 
compliment to the Papacy. Milton has it, 


| Now had they brought the work by wondrous 
: art 


| Pontificai— 


| he set foot in the carver’s shop, and he ceas- 
ed his labors only when he died. In a for- 
mer brief notice of his character we have 
,ealled attention to the thoroughly English 
qualities, in virtue of which Chantrey won 
his way to renown. His example is valuable 
chiefly in this regard. His patience, indus- 
try, and steady perseverance achieved every- 
‘thing for him that he subsequently won. 
| His biographers (Mr. Holland as well as Mr. 
| Jones) place Chantrey upon a pedestal some- 
, what too high for his deserts. We presume 
,the amiable fault is inevitable in all biogra- 
| Phieal attempts. The hero must transcend 
‘all former heroes, or the scribe is at fault. 
| But, in truth, there is no occasion to demand 
|for Chantrey more than he may lawfally 
| aspire to. His countrymen are not slow to 
om wage claims so valid and so well under- 
'stood. Chantrey’s genius was not over- 
whelming or astonishing; his compositions 
had nothing in them of high imagination and 
of strictly called poetic elevation. But for 
simplicity, beauty, and truth, his works are 
not to be surpassed ; and they evoke admi- 
ration and applause as the undoubted, though 
unpretending, triumphs of a gifted mind wel! 
disciplined in the school from which no ge- 
nius, however lofty, ean skalk without peril 
of misadventure. In Ramsay's shop, Chan 
trey copied the prints, worked af the carvings, 
cleaned pictures, and tried his prentice hand 
as 2 modeller upon the face of a fellow- 
workman. He did mere. At 2 trifling ex- 
pense he hired 2 smal! room, to whieh he 
retired to spend every hour be could cal] bm» 
own in modelling and drawing. “It was 
‘often midnight.” writes Mr. Holland, “be- 
fore he eame home; but neither master nor 

ever suspected he been any 
bat in 


sis obscure drawing, 


f 
; 
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modelling, or poring over anatomical plates.” | 
He was still an apprentice when he made the | 
acquaintance of Jonathan Wilson, the medal | 


rogress in sculpture to justify a more am- 
itious appeal to the patronage of his fel- | 
low-townsmen. The Sheffield Iris of Oct. , 








[Dec. 13. 
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gentlemanly old Tory never lived than Chan- 
trey at the age of 60, 
n 1811, over fifteen competitors, Chantrey 


engraver. In the old High-street of Shef-| 18, 1804, is again the vehicle of liis humble was selected to execute a statue of Georve 
field was a low gloomy shop, called “ Wool- | petition for work. Thus runs the advertise- | IH. forthe city of London. From that year 


len’s Cireulating Library.” “In a back | 
chamber of these premises,” Mr. Holland’ 
informs us, “night by night, towards the | 
close of his apprenticeship, did young Chan. | 


ment: 


“ SCULPTURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
“ F. Chantrey respectfully solicits the patron- | 


until! 1817 he eommanded in his profession. 
By universal consent he was allowed to be 
unequalled in his time as a modeller of busts, 
and nothing, indeed, can surpass the force, 


trey and his friend Wilson devote themselves | age of the ladies and gentlemen of Sheffield and the truthfulness, and simplicity of these 


to, the pencil, their principal exercise being | 
to copy the drapery of a series of Frene 
rints of a, Subsequently, meetin 
Mr. Raphael Smith, “the distinguished | 
draughtsman im crayon,” at his master’s | 
house, and growing impatient of wood ont.) 
ing, Chantrey induced Mr. Ramsay to cancel | 
his indentures two years before his term of 
apprenticeship expired. A friend advaneed 
50 to effect his release, and freedom being 
obtained, Chantrey, then in his 21st year, 
made the best of his way to London. Reach- 
ing that scene of his future greatness, he 
called immediately upon an uncle and aunt, 
both living in the service of Mrs. Dioriey,| 
in Curzon-street, Mayfair, and that ys | 
much to her credit, gave the young artist a 
room over her stable to work in, and re- 
quested his uncle to see him daily supplied | 
with a necessar’ knife and fork. | 


At Mrs. D’Oyley’s Chantrey was still a! 
man of all work: cleaning the pictures in 
that lady’s house, and occupying himself 
now with painting and now with sculpture, 
yet doubtful as to which pursuit he should 
finally and exclusively devote his powers. 
A very few months after taking up his resi- 
dence in Mayfair we find the active youth 
back in Sheffield upon a flying professional 
visit, making the most of his advantages at 
this as at every later period of his life. Mr. 
Holland has fished from the Sheffield Iris of 
April 22, 1802, a characteristic advertise- 
ment referring to this artjstic speculation, 
much too good to be lost :— 


“F. Chantrey, with all due deference, begs 
permission to inform the ladies and gentlemen 
of Sheffield and its vicinity, that during his stay 
here he wishes to employ his time in taking of 
portraits in crayons and miniatures, at the plea- 
sure of the person who shall do him the honor 
to sit. F. C., though a young artist, has had 
the opportunity of acquiring improvement from 
a strict attention to the works and productions 
of Messrs. Smith, Arnold, and Co., gentlemen 
of eminence. He trusts in being happy to pro- 
duce good and satisfactory likenesses; and no 
exertion shall be wanting on his part to render 
his humble efforts deserving some small share 
of public patronage. Terms—from two to three 
guineas. 24, Paradise-square.” 





The advertiser was not without custom. 
Indeed, Sheffield had patronised his exer- 
tions in this direction before, and Mr. Hol- 
land enumerates as many as seventy-two 
portraits still to be found in Sheffield and 
the neighborhood, all painted by Chantre 
before he forsook the brush for the chisel. 
Among the seventy-two are portraits of 
Chantrey’s old schoolmaster; of James Mont- 
gomery, the poet; of an old man, whose 
canvas announces that the work is “done by 
Francis Chantrey, a ar vga youth, of 
Norton parish ;” of a cutler, who paid Chan- 
trey the first guinea he received for the ex- 
ercise of his pencil; and of an ambitious con- 
fectioner, who gave the artist £5 and a pair 
of top boots ! for a likeness “in oil, of the 

wnish tint, rather tamely executed.” 

Two elapsed from the first visit to 
Sheffield and Chantrey had made sufficient 


its environs in the above arts, during the recess | 
of the Royal Academy, which he hopes to merit | 
from the specimen he has to offer to their atten- 
tion at his apartments, No. 14, Norfolk-street. 
models from life are not generally attempted 
in the country, F. C, hopes to meet the liberal | 
sentiments of an impartial public.” 


There were Sheffield gentlemen ready to | 
be done in plaster, as there had been cutlers | 
and confectioners willing to be immortal- 
ized in oils. Moreover, there was a laudable 
desire to push native talent, and Chantrey 
was fairly taken by the hand by the men of 
Sheffield. A correspondent of a local jour- 
nal called attention to the genius which Pro- 
vidence had unexpectedly raised in the land 
of hardware, and the first opportunity was 
seized to bring its capability publicly to the 
test. A monument was to be raised to the 
memory of the late viear of Sheffield in 
1805, and Chantrey, then 24 years old, was 
selected for the work. So successful was 
the artist on this occasion, that Montgomery, 
in alluding to his achievement, prophesied 
that “his genius would not ouly confer 
celebrity on the little tillage of Norton, the 
place of his birth, but reflect glory on his 
native country itself” Three years after 
this performance, Chantrey sent for exhibi- 
tion to Sheffield “ a gigantic head of Satan,” 
modelled in the room over the stable in May- 
fair, and remarkable not only as an indica- 
tion of the seulptor’s powers, but as the har- 
binger of all his subsequent success. Flax- 
man, who had seen and admired this head 
at the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, re- 
commended pays: for the execution of 
the busts of four admirals required for the 
Naval Asylum atGreenwich. This commis- 
sion led immediately to others. Painting 
was given up. The professional visits to 








list of remarkable 


works. In 1817 he was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy, and executed the 
exquisite monument of “ The Sleeping Chil- 
dren,” now in Litebfield cathedral. Mr. 
Holland is very much distressed because it 
has been contended that the sole merit of 
the design of this monument does not rest 
with Francis Chantrey ; and he takes infiniie 
pains to prove the contrary. Mr, Holland, 
however, might have spared his indignation 
and his trouble. There is no doubt that 
Stothard’s pencil gave Chantrey the ori- 
ginal sketch for this lovely work of art; the 
sketch is in existence, and will, we believe, 
be shortly published in Stothard’s life. It 
is equally certain that the snowdrops placed 
in the hands of the younger sister were a 
poetic and affecting suggestion of Allan 
Cunningham. But what then? Look at 
Stothard’s drawing, and compare it with 
the grace, feeling, and irresistible beauty of 
the seulptured monument. It matters little 
who designed the sketch, while the marble 
remains to attest to the power, perception, 
and matchless skill of the mind that gave it 
glowing life. No eye that has ever gazed 
upon those artless forms has cared to look 
beyond them or to inquire too curiously into 
their a They speak, silently sleeping, 
sufficiently for their creator. What sculptor 
of Chantrey’s day could have wrought such 
work had the whole Academy combined to 
furnish him with a subject? 

From 1817 until his sudden death in 1841 
Chantrey’s career was one of wonderfully 
profitable occupation and accumulating tri- 
umphs. Four monarchs sat to him, and the 
rsons whose faces he 
_—- in marble is much too long to 

enumerated here. The last bust on 
which Chantrey wrought with his old spirit, 


Sheffield were also abandoned; no further|and the last which he touched with the 
advertisements were inserted in the Sheffield | chisel, was that of Queen Victoria, now at 
Iris, Chantrey married, and received sub-| Windsor, justly regarded by Prinee Albert 
stantial coin with his wife. Mrs. D’Oyley’s|as the best existing bust of Her Majesty. 
butler was comfortably warm in respect to| The last bust modelled by Chantrey was 
the things of this life; and when he gave his | that of Lord Melbourne, but upon.this the 
daughter to his nephew, he added a sum sculptor labored with his own hand very 
sufficient to enable the latter to build him-| litle indeed. His strength was failing him 
self a studio, and to take a position worthy at the time, and the noble sitter was himself 
of his prospects. From first to last, Chan-| suffering from ill-health. Indeed, we have 
trey received of his wife’s money consider- | reason to know that while Lord Melbourne 
ably more than £10,000; and of all artists | would invariably quit the studio in Eecleston- 
that ever lived Chantrey knew best how to} street with a sad conviction of the sculptor’s 
turn such gifts of fortune to good account. | waning faculties, Chantrey himself would at 

Francis Chantrey, like Byron, rose one | the same time commiseratingly deplore to 
morning and found himself famous. In the | bis friends the visible decline of a states- 
year 1811 he had six busts in the Exhibition ; | man’s once clear artd active intellect. Neither 
and one of these was the head of Horne | *spected his own trouble, but both re- 


Tooke, which brought commissions, ac- 
cording to Chantrey’s own account, ameunt- 
ing to 12,000/. It is very likely that with 
this enormous success, acquired through the 
instrumentality of the radical philologer, 
Chantrey’s own radicalism began to decline. 
The are was a re smear in his 
early si es, sneered at the reigning 
famil 1 nal reania for Sir Francis Bede 
As he invested his thousands in the 
Three per Cents, the respectability of ex- 








rded the other as passing rapidly into a 
cate of hopeless mental pect i 
Chantrey had a dread of modelling horses, 
and made more of one horse than Ducrow 
ever made out of his whole stud. The first 
“ horse commission ” was the George IV. for 
the marble arch; the second, Sir Thomas 
Munro, for Madras; the third, the Duke of 
Wellington, for the city. Of these, un- 
uestionably the finest is the Munro; but all 
horses are from the same model. In 
the first two no difference whatever is made 





isting institutions visibly increased. A more 
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in the animals; in the Duke of Wellington's | long services of his old lieutenant, Allan 
ease the head of the horse is altered, but in| Cunningham, Chantrey stipulated in his will 
other respects the steed is that mounted by | that the latter should be entitled to receive 
Sir Thomas and the King, and no other. a legacy of £2,000 upon his superintending 
For George [V. Chantrey received 9,0002, the completion of the Wellington statue. 
and profited 3,000/.; for Monro, he was paid | Allan attended to the important work up to 
7,0002., and profited as mach; for the Duke the day of his death, but he died before the 
of Wellington his charge was 10,0001, and! statue was completed, and—whatever may 
by this he must have gained at least 5,000/. have been the intentions of the testator— 


In his later years the sculptor became greedy 
of commissions and mouey, and anxious to 
secure everything. He was eager for the 
Wilkie statue, and eagerer still for the Glas- 
gow Wellington statue; but the Glasgow 
people, having a laudable fear of the old 
horse, took refuge in Marochetti. 

These and other points to which no refer- 
ence is made in Mr. Holland’s book are of 
interest in estimating the character and 
elaims of Francie Chantrey. It is worthy to 
be noted—for, certainly, the discovery would 
never be made by an inspection of his works 
—that Chantrey’s visiou was very imperfect. 
Of the right eye he had no use whatever ; 
yet he was an excellent shot. Of reading, 
he had none. His education had been of the 
very humblest; yet no one would have ac- 
cused him of ignorance on any matter. He 
had surprising tact, a singular faculty of ob- 
servation, admirable facility of acquiring 
knowledge in his daily walks, om ons 
skill in concealing his poverty. He was 
brought up, the son of a working man, first 
in a poor cottage, then in a carver’s shop; 
but he was at ease in the society of princes, 
and his manner was as far removed from 


obsequious flattery as from vulgar rudeness. Fee grave before him. 
He had a fine and frank independence which 


endeared him to his inferiors, and gave dig- 
nity to his professional character in the eyes 
of those above him. It will hardly be said 
that a during the whole of his pro- 
fessional and highly “ respectable” life was 
disposed to disturb the many useful institu- 
tions of his country; but one very impor- 


tant institution he failed to support by any 


extensive personal co-operation. It is a fact, 
that except to be married, or to put up a 
monument, Chantrey never was inside a 
ehureh in his life. Mr. Holland complains 
that Mr. Jones in his Recollections has made 
no mention of Chantrey’s visits to a place 
of worship; but we confess that this is 
somewhat hard upon Jones, who has made 


his family lost the money. Another bequest 
was a gift of £50 per annum, “to be paid to a 
schoolmaster, under the direction of the vicar 
or resident clergyman, to instruct 10 poor 
boys of the parish of Norton without ex- 
pense to their parents ;” but the condition 
of the legacy was the perpetuation of the 
donor’s tomb. Mr. Holland gives no expla- 
nation of this somewhat unusual proviso ; 
‘but it is worth recording nevertheless. 
Many years before his decease Chantrey at- 
tended at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, with a 
| friend, the funeral of Scott, who was shot in 
| the duel with Christie. The graveyard was 
| strewed with human bones, and the grave- 
| digger was adding indiscriminately and irre- 
iverently to the heaps. Chantrey inquired 
of the sexton what eventually became of 
those last remains of mortality. The sexton 
replied with a smile that when they grew 
too plentiful they were carted off in loads to 
the Thames. The friend described the ef- 
fect of this answer upon the frame of 





Chantrey as painful in the extreme. His 
cheeks grew sickly white, and perspiration 


\Foowes down them. At the moment he 


looked himself a corpse newly risen from 
“I will take care,” 
he said with a shudder, “that they do not 
cart my bones to the Thames. They shall 
be undisturbed under my n:..‘ve sod.” And, 
accordingly, there are five pounds per annum 
for 10 poor boys of the village of Norton, 
so long as they will remember industriously 
to pluck the weeds and to remove the 
nettles that deface the gravestone of Francis 
Chantrey. The sculptor subsequently paid 
a formal visit to Norton, and carefully se- 
lected the spot for his last resting place. 
While looking for it he encountered the 
gravedigger, who approached him mattock 
|on shoulder; “1 am looking out a place for 
a grave,” said Chantrey, “ but I don’t mean 
you to dig it.” “I hope I shall,” replied the 
gravedigger quietly and civilly: and it is 





mistakes enough, as we all know, without likely enough that he did, for within a year 


being forced isto others against his will. 
any one is to be blamed for Jones’ silence 
in this respect it is certainly not the biogra- 


pher; and Mr. Holland would seem to be | 
of that opinion when he very properly vin-| 
dicates the character of Bacon, the sculptor, | 


and shows how a man may humbly folfil the 
not very irksome public duties of a Christian 
without the smallest sacrifice of his preten- 
sions to eminence in art. 

In his will Chautrey provided that the 
whole of his large fortune, amounting, we 
believe, to £90,000, should, at the decease 
of his widow, become the property of the 
Royal Academy, for the purpose of pur- 
ehasing “ works of fine art of the highest 
merit in painting and sculpture,” but only 
such as shall have been entirely executed 
“within the shores of Great Britain;” the 
“wish and intention” of the artist being 
“that the works of art so purchased shall be 


If| the renowned sculptor was deposited near 


the humbler family dust that had mingled 
, with the earth before him. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


We would remind our readers that the 
;annual distribution of this institution takes 
| place this year at an earlier day than usual, 
‘on the 19th inst. If we have said less than 
usual about its plans and objects, it is not 
because these are prosecuted with less 
energy and fidelity, but from the familiarity 
of the publie with a society which is so wide 
a representation of every portion of the 
ies Now in its thirteenth year, it has 
proved its title to general acceptation by its 
progressive usefulness in rapidly turning to 
account, and in many instances first cherish- 
ing the development of our native art. It 


collected for the purpose of forming and es- has extended its system of agencies, diffus- 
tablishing a public national collection of ing the knowledge of art in quarters where 
British art in painting and sculpture.” One, before a painting was hardly ever seen. 
or two minor — are of a curious, What it has dene for artists, the universal 
nature. As a mark of hie regard for the| interest of that body in its proceedings 








amply witnesses. We believe there is not an 
artist of merit in the country who has not 
been represented in its Annual Distribu- 
tions. it has especially fostered the art of 
Engraving, thus carrying home to every 
member of its tens of thousands of sup- 
porters numerous series of works which, it is 
acknowledged, are among the most valuable 
of the kind which America has yet produced. 
Thus, for the present year, in addition to 
several hundred paintings by our best 
artists, including the productions of Durand, 
Leutze, Edmonds, Mount, Kensett, Wood- 
ville, Peele, Cropsey, Church, Rossiter, 
Gignoux, Huntington, Oddie, Richards, 
Doughty, and others, each subscriber will 
receive six line engravings from the works 


of American artists treating American 
topics. The largest of these is an illustra- 


tion of the reception of news from the 
Mexican War at a Southern tavern, a forci- 
ble and picturesque group by Woodville, of 
whose pencil there is also a second engraving 
from the admirable painting of “Old ’76” 
and young “ 48,” a contrast of the past and 
present age, the days of Washington and 
Taylor. The other engravings are Cropsey’s 
Harvesting, Mount’s Bargaining for a Horse, 
Kensett’s Mount Washington, and Ranney’s 
Marion Crossing the Pedee. These are of 
the same style and rank of engravings with 
the plates of last year which gave such gene- 
ral satisfaction. ‘They can only be obtained 
by a timely subscription to the Art-Union. 
The reasonable terms, five dollars per 
annum, securing to each member the various 
products of the Institution, it is evident, re- 
quire a large combination of individual sup- 
porters. It is emphatically a Union where 
the ends can only be secured by union. We 
cordially commend its objects and its well 
tried efforts in the cause of the public grati- 
fication and improvement. 


MOVEMENTS OF ARTISTS, &c. 


Among the special objects of art-interest to be 
looked for this season, are the two grand allegori- 
cal landseapes by Crorsey, embodying the spirit 
of war and of peace. In “ The Spirit of War” we 
have a scene peculiar to Feudal times. The 
season is early summer ; time—morning after a 
storm. Beyond the castle which crowns a 
rocky eminence, dark clouds are breaking away, 
and sky and castle are kindling in the red fierce 
light of the rising sun. While the old baronial 
halls have been ringing with revelry, an enemy 
has sacked and burned the villages of the valley, 
and beacon-fires blaze along the heights, signals 
to the baron’s vassals. The mother escaping 
from the burning hamlet, with her child, falls ex- 
hausted by the road-side: the goatherd hastens 
with his flock to the castle-gate ; knights ride 
ont for battle. Across the deep ravine appears a 
wizard in the mouth of a cavern, engaged in 
some wicked spell. Bloody war, ever “ hateful 
to mothers,” the source of domestic misery and 
the ruin of pastoral life, has its token in the 
crimson banners, the red, wild light, and the 
flames. 

In “ The Spirit of Peace,” the second picture, 
we look out upon a quiet landscape, composed 
of town and country, the sea and distant moun- 
tains. Here, also, the season is summer, but the 
hour—sunset—the mellow sunset of a pleasant 
day, tempered with the light of the new moon. 
The Spirit of War is laid—buried in the repose 
and silence of the tomb. The sculpture on the 
sides of the monument, of a Knight followed by 
Death with blazing torches treading over the 
dead, identifies the pictures. Upon the ruins of 
battlemented wal! and tower, stand olive and 
palm trees; and among them a temple to 
Peace, from the altar of which incense ascends 
to heaven. Here, in token of prophecy fulfilled, 
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is a sculptured group—* the lion, the lamb, and| November, 1852. As the exhibition of this, 
the little child,” with the incidents of beating | statue in New York might readily be made a 
swords into plough-shares and spears into| source of profit to the cause of Art, pecuniarily 
pruning-hooks,—on its pedestal. Cultivated | aud otherwise, and a general entertainment to 
fields, the busy town, vessels on the water, indi- | the city, we trust our citizens may yet have an 
cate agriculture, industry, and commerce. The | opportunity of seeing it, at the convenience of its 
evils and sorrows of war are displaced by the proprietor, Mr. Preston, 

natural accompaniments of prosperity, domestic | 
bliss, social pleasures and education, symbolized | MUSIC 
by the figures of history and scieuce—persons | C. 
engaged in rural festivity, the happy mother and | sepee at 
the goatherd with his quiet flock. Upon the THE appearance of that general favorite, | 
frieze of the temple appear, in sculptare, the Signora Bosio, bas been the principal inei- | 
angel announcing to the shepherds, the birth of dent of late. This lady made her entrée in | 
the Prince of Peace, and several of the leading Lucia di Lammermoor, aided by Signors | 
incidents of his life. The wheat-sheaf and the Bettini and Badixli. We have before com- | 
paim-branech, emblems of peace and plenty, form mented on Signora Bosio’s version of the | 
the cornice of the temple. Open to all, is its Seottish heroine, so we need but remark upon | 
altar; upon the sides of which are chiselled the freshness of her voice, and the great im- | 
angels supporting a book with golden letters, provement constantly to be observed in this | 
intimating that through the influence of the | artiste. Her execution, always good, is | 


sacred word there rises from the heart an ae-/) 00... “1s | 
° ~ ioe sy, a! 
ceptable p eked to Gad gaining in firmness and brilliancy, but she | 


Mz. § h _ . |must beware of sacrificing sweetuess to | 
malls Serge, oury comple i ie: power, in a vais of her quay. Sigur 
aoead ol 0 seslid lanueaation fis Foiier al haa Bettini sings and aets with care, but with a} 


; | tendency to exaggeration that should be 
Country, in the several characters of the states- | : : “pr 
man, the soldier, the christian, and the farmer. | guarded against, Signor Badiali is one of 
These works will be published in excellent etyle | *e best baritones we have had on our stage. | 
by the Messrs. Goupil. The “Farmer” is now | Lhe performance of Don Pasquale was well | 
in the hands of the engraver in Paris. attended on its production, and answered all 

Mrz. Kenserr has lately produced an admira- that had been anticipated. The music, a de- 
ble memory of the Franconia Hills, in autumn | licious reprieve after the tragie depths to 
time, which in respect to atmosphere and color | whieh we are so often condemned, was ex- 
he has never excelled. teellently sung throughout. The part of | 

The new society of Water Color Artists has| Norina ‘was very well acted by Signora 
now in successfal operation a school for the | Bosio, with humor and grace—a little more 
study of the draped figure. of the vixen might have been added, though | 

We are happy to hear, by late accounts, of the doubtless it would have lesnened the lady- | 
improvement of the health of Mz. Duccan. He | like ensemble. Signor Marini rendered the 
is now in London, having completed the selec- victimized Don in too farcical a light, and 
tion of the casts of the Elgin Marbles intended | made him grotesque when he ought to be 
for the Free Academy of this city, in which Mr.|comic. He sang, however, with more 
Duggan holds the professorship of drawing. | energy than might have been expected from 
These casts were shipped from London in the|his continuous cold. Signor Badiali was 
American Congress, Capt. Williams, on the 6th) excellent as Malatesta, singing with his 
of November, and may, of Course, be shortly ex- | usual brilliancy, and with no trace of the 
pected. The first appearance of these noble | forced expression he occasionally indulges 
fragments on the American soil must prove an ‘in. Signor Bettini was a quiet and genile- 
incident of more than ordinary importance to | manly lover, and delivered his serenade 
American art. ‘charmingly. ‘The orchestra was eareful and 

A Panorama of the Crystal Palace is now | subdued, bat we have known the chorus 
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made in the preface to some one of his books 


| an allusion to M. Girard which will be found in 


no book or preface written by him, &c, &c. 
It is possible that these stories might have been 
taken from some French biography of Mr. 
Cooper about to issue from the press; if so, it 
was the misfortune, rather than the fault, of the 
letter-writer, as it was our own, to take their 
truth for granted.” 

Messrs. Buancuarp & Lea have published the 
second edition of Campbeli’s Lives of the Lords 
Chancellors, in 7 vols. 8vo., the first three vols. 
of which have been out of print; also Miss 
Strickland’s Queens of England; and a fine 
edition of Moore’s Irish Melodies. 


Mr. Reprtetp has now ready Miss Chese- 
bro’s new book, Dreamland by Daylight, a 
Panorama of Romance, in 1 vol. 12mo0 ; and 
Clovernook, or Reminiscences of the West, by 
Miss Carey, illustrated by Darley. 


J. A. & U. P. James, Cincinnati, have pub- 
lished Spirit Rappiogs, Mesmerism, Clairvoy- 
ance, &c.; or, the Life and Times of Billy 
McConnell, the Witch Doctor, the great Proto 
type of the Modern Professors of the Imaginative 
Sciences. By one Born among the Witches. 
8vo. An odd enough title, the contents, 
no doubt, amusing to correspond. Also, 
Thoughts on the Original Unity of the Haman 
Race. Second edition, with address by C 
Caldwell, M.D. of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Messrs. Tuomas & Sons’ Trade Sale wil! 
commence at Philadelphia on the 15th of March 
next. 

FOREIGN. 


We find the following new works announced 
in the English journals: The Head of the Fa- 
mily, a Novel, and Alice Learmont, a Fairy 
Tale for Christmas, by the author of “ Olive ;’ 
Revelations of Rome, by the author of the Re- 
velations of Russia, with a preface by Kossuth ; 
the Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old and New 
World, and Funeral Customs of the Principal 
Nations, Ancient and Modern, with Illustra- 
tions, by R. Madden; the Pastors in the Wil- 
derness, a continuation of D’Aubigny’s Reform- 
ation, by a Lutheran Divine ; Mr. Bartlett’s new 
Illustrated Holiday Volume ; Footsteps of our 
Lord and his Apostles in Syria, Greece, and 
Italy ; Ravensclifie, by Mrs. Marsh; the An- 
sayrii, or the Assassins, with Travels in the 
Further East, by Lt. Walpole; the Present 


exhibiting at Stoppani Hall, Broadway, which | aequit themselves better than they did in| State of Parties, a Series of Etchings, by Ri- 


is well worth seeing. It commences with a} this instance. The lovely quartette, which 


view of the exterior of the building from the|eouid not have been better given, passed 
intersection of the transept with the nave, the | 


latter stretching away into distant perspective. 
The other half of the building then passes in 
closer view before the spectator, occupying 
several minutes in its transit. A view of the 
interior is then givon, first of the transept with 
the inauguration ceremonies, then of each side 
of the nave in succession, the compartments of 


each country being displayed. The scale,' 


though large, is not sufficiently so to display the 


} over without an encore, the only instance in 
whieh we ever witnessed such disregard ; it | 
was no fault of the singers, for it was per- 

‘fectly sung. The only encore, indeed, was 

that of the sweet “ Cheti Cheti.” On the 

whole it was a delightful performance. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


details of individual objects, but an admirable; The Evening Post, from which we lately 
idea is given of the manner in which the articles | took several statements of a romantic character 


were grouped, and the brilliant contrast of eoncerning the celebrated novelist, Mr. Cooper, 
colors afforded by the juxtaposition of such a has the following: “ A few days since we co- 


variety of gay fabrics. 

The third portion of the entertainment con- 
sists of a stationary view of the Yacht America 
under full sail, a beautifully painted marine view 
which closes the exhibition in a patriotic and 
satisfactory manner. 


Powers’s Starve or Eve, we see, has slipped | 


through the fingers of the New Yorkers, having 
been sent on to Charleston, §. C., where it has 
been just exhibited at an Industrial Fair. The 
fuad formed by the proceeds of the exhibition, 
as we learo from Charleston papers, will be 


appropriated to the purchase of two Silver Gob- | 


lets, as premiums to be awarded at the next 
annual Fair of the Arts, designed and executed 
in the United States, for she Exhibition in 


_pied from the Boston Atlas the narrative given 
by a Paris correspondent of that paper, of some 
pretended incidents in Mr. Cooper's life We 
have since Jearned, on the best authority, that 


chard Doyle. 


A new periodical is announced by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society. It is a penny weekly of 
sixteen large pages, with illustrations, and is 
evidently intended to compete with the Family 
Herald and Reynolds's publications. Also, the 
New Quarterly Review and Digest of Current 
Literature, price 2s, 6d.; both of these com- 
mence with the coming year. 

“ The House on the Rock,” a new Christmas 
Tale, by Miss Planché. “ The Martyrs of Rus- 
sia,” a Translation from the French of Michelet. 
The “ Lansdowne Shakspeare,” a new edition 
of the Plays and Poems, in 1 vol. am. 8vo., with 
the names of the characters and stage directions 
in red ink. 

Cotsurn & Co. announee “ Lard George 
' Bentinck ; a Political Biography,” by B. Dis- 
raeli, MP., 1 vol. 8vo.; and have just pub- 
lished “ Travels in European Turkey, with a 





the anecdotes contained in that extract were, 
without a single exception, either errors or in- 
ventions—that Mr. Cooper never corresponded 
with Mr. Falgence Gira:d—that if he ever knew 
him at all, the acquaintance must have been so 
very slight that Mr. Cooper's family never 
heard of it—that Mr. Cooper is represented in 
the narrative as visiting places he never was in, 
as the hero of romantic iucidents at Venice 
which never took place; as living in a street 
_where he never lived, and frequenting a reading- 
| room he probably never saw, and a having 


Tour through Hungary and the Slavonian Pro- 
| vinces of Austria, &e., in 1850,” by Edmund 
| Spencer, author of ‘Travels in Cireassia, 2 vols. 
| 8vo.; also, Khartoum and the Nile, by George 
| Melly, 2 vols. 

Cuarman & Hatz announce “ Life and Let- 
ters of Barthold George Niebubr,” from the 
German. 2 vols. 8vo 

Pickerte has published “ Visiting my Re!a- 
| tions and its Results ; a Series of small Episodes 
}in the Life of a Recluse,’ feap. Sve. 
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The conelading volume of the Life of Dr. 
Chalmers may be expected in April next. 

it is said that Lord Brougham is preparing for 
publication a work entitled “ France and Eng- 
land before Europe in 1851.” 

Mr. Murray’s publications for December are 
«The Granville Papers ;’ Head’s new book, 
whereof the title, “All my Eye,” has been 

to “A Faggot of French Sticks ;” 
“ Lewis's Friends and Contempo- 
raries of Lord Clarendon ;” continuation of 
Lord Mahon’s and Mr. Grote’s Histories, &c. 
&e. 

The Leipsic Michaelmas book-fair lists show 
activity in the German trade. From the end of 
April to the end of tember, 3860 works 
were published, and 110 maps, atlases, &c. 
Nearly 1150 new works are announced as on 
point of publication, about half of them on sci- 
entific or useful subjects. 

At the suggestion of Douglas Jerrold, a 
penny subscription has been entered upon in 
England to present Kossuth with a copy of 
Shakspeare’s works, in a suitable casket. 

The extraordinary popularity of Walter 
Scott in France is witnessed by the fact, stated 
in the London Critic, of a Parisian announce- 
ment of the twentieth edition of Defauconpret’s 
translation of his novels, and of another entirely 
new translation of the novels. 











LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 29TH OF NOVEMBER TO 
THE 13TH DECEMBER. 


Acton (W.)—A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Urinary and Generative Organs. Iliust. 8vo. pp. 
460 (J. 3. Redfield), $3. 

Antigone of Sophocies. With Notes, by Pres. T 
Woolsey. New edition, revised. i2mo. pp. 
(Boston, Jas. Munroe & Co.), 56 cts. 

Bedford, N. H., History of; being Statistics compiled 
on the occasion of the 100th An of the In- 
corporation of the Town, May 19, 1850. 8vo. pp. 360 
(Boston, A. Madge). 

Caldwell & MD)— - , 
of the Haman Race. ition, enlarged. 12mo. 

pp. 166 (Cincinnati, J. A. & U. P. James). 

Catalogus Senatus Academici et eoram qui munera et 
officia nt, quiqae slicajus gradus Laurea do- 
nati sunt, in Universitate Hervardiana, Cantabrigia, 
——— antabrigie. Svo. pp. 


Catalogue of the Officers and Stndents of Harvard 
—— 1851-52—First Term. 12mo. pp. 89 (Buston, 
as. 


. D. 
140 


nroe & Co.). 
Nineteenth Century (The) ; or, the New Dispensation - 
being a Brief of the Claims and Asser- 


tions of Emanuel Swedenborg. By a Layman. 
T2mo. pp. 425 (John Allen). 


ts on the Original Unity | 
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Merry ‘Tales for Little Foik. Iliust. J8mo. pp. 304 
(©. 8. Francis & Co.), 50 cts. 

Right and Wrong. liiust. 18mo. pp. 160 (C. 8, Fran 
cis & Co.). 

Sue (Eugene). —The Fortune Teller of Sainte Avoye ; 
or. the Mysterious Stranger. 8vo. pp 24 (Garrott 


& Uo.), 0 cts. 

Saminer (Ftp Deg Book, Iust. 18mo. pp. 324(C 8. 
Francis & \y ets, 

The Almighty Dollar. No. 1. (New York, ©. Croy- 

don Champlain.) 

The New York Directory; containing a valuable and 

well calculated Almanac, &c. By David Frambo, 

New York. Printed by Shepard Kollock, corner of 

Wall and Water streets, MDCCLXXXVI. Repub- 

lished by John Doggett, Jr., 59 Liberty street, New 

York, 1851. 18mo. pp. 82. 

True Stories, from Modern and Ancient History—illus- 

trated. 2 Vols. 18ino., pp. 394, 326 (C. 8, Francis & 

Co.), 75 cents. 

Wainwright (J. M.)}—The Land of Bondage: its An- 

cient Monuments and Present Condition. Being the 

Journal of a Tour in Egypt. By Jonathan M. Wain- 

wright. Illastrated by numerous Stee! Eogravings. 

8vo. (New York, Appleton & (o.), cloth, $4. 

Wood (W. M.)—Hints to the People upon the Profes- 

sion of Medicine. 12mo. pp. 47 (Buffalo, G. H. Derby 

& Co.), paper, 25 cts. 

Woods (Daniel B.)—Sixteen Months at the Gold Dig- 

gings. I2mo.pp. 199 (New York, Harper & Brothers). 

Words in Earnest; or, the Path of Wisdom made Plain. 
By Revs. W. W. Everts, J W. Alexander, Willium 
Hague, G. W. Anderson, and G. B. Cheever. 12mo. 
pp. 292 (E. H. Pletcher). 

Young (Edward ).—Night Thoughts. 4to. pp. 509 (New 
Y C. Seribner). 

ro an’s Evening Book. [lliustrated 12mo. pp. 324 

(Cc. 


. Prancis & Cw.), 50 cents. 
WORKS ON BOTANY AND GARDENING 
PUBLISHED BY 


WM. 8S. ORR & CO, 
LONDON. 











In Three Volumes, handsomely bound. 


HE MAGAZINE of BOTANY, HORTI- 

CULTURE, FLORICULTURE, aad NATURAL 
SCIENCE. Conducted by T. Moore, F.L.S., and 
W. P. Ayres, C.M.HS. Botany: A. Henfrey, Esq, 
P.LS., &e. The Literary Department contributed by the 
best Practical Gardeners in the Country. [fustrated 
with nearly One Hundred Colored Piates. 


In 1 thick 8vo, Volame. 


HE COTTAGE GARDENER’S DIC- 
TIONARY Edited ty G. W. Johnson, Esq, 


| 
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New and Popular Books. 
W. HOLDREDGE, 


140 Falton Street, New York, 


Havixe parchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
Establishment at the above number, respectfully invites 
Merchants. Peddlets, Cletgymen, Colporteurs, Agents. 
Clabs, Public and District School Committees, and all 
others in want of Books or Stationary, cheap, to give 
him a call. 

He will keep constantly on hand a new and fresh 
stock of Miscellaneous Books and Stationary, comprising 
the new, popular, and valanble Works of the day, 
which will be offered for cash or city acceptance below 
the market prices. 

Goods ordered not found satisfactory may be returned 
in good condition, and the money paid will be refunded. 


—n 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


WOMAN IN HER VARIOUS RELATIONS 
BY MRS. L. G. ABELL. 
Royal 18mo., 320 pages. 
Style of Abbott's Fireside Series, Price 63 cents, 
Do. do. Paper, “ 38 cents, 


The writings of this amiable and talented authoress 
have become very popular, and are destined to accom- 
plish much in forming happy homes for husbands and 
wives, children and domestics, rich and poor. 


Also, the third edition of 
A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. 
By Hon. JONN A. DIX. 


* Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fand 
of information with regard to this island, can ec arcely 
find a more trustworthy guide than the present volume.”’ 
—WNM. Y. Tribune. ° 


PILGRIMW’S PROGRESS. 
in Two Parts. 


With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, 
and others. The best i2mo. edition published. 400 pp. 
with four Stee! and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price 81. 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE PIETY ; 
Or, the Paties and Enjoyments of Famiily Religion. 


In ‘Two Parts. Royal i8mo. 237 pp., with Hiuminated 
Title and Steel Engravings; bound in uniform style 
with Abbott's Historical Series. Price 624 cts. 





Conductor of “The Cottage'Gardener,” &e., aided by 
| Messrs. Beaton, 
Weaver. 


In 6 volumes super-royal Svo. in cloth. 


“HE COTTAGE GARDENER; or, 
i Practical Guide in every Department of Horticul- 
' ture and Rural and Domestic Economy. Conducted by 
George W. Johnson, . Edivor of the “ Gardener's 
Almanac,” assisted by a Staff of able Contributors. 





Panorama of Romance. Tuma, pp. x8 (Radieid), "| [HE FLORISTS’ GUIDE and GARDEN- 
Companions of My Salitade, 12mo. pp. om rcceeaap | Fe tay rae eben ree pam elt “moe 
Jas. Munroe & , 75 ets. | bags. 
Eliet (Mrs )—Watching Spirits. Svo. illust. pp. 182, | In royal Svo. eloth. 
ae HE VILLA GARDENER. Comprising 
Seen ee the Choice of a Suburban Villa Residence; the 
Headley (J. T.)—Phe Guard of Napoteon. | hy} tonto, LS, HS. ke. Second dition, 
from to Waterloo. Must. 12mo. pp. 310 | Biited by Mrs. Loudon - re * 
(C. Seribner), $1 25. ‘ 
thers, ‘The Sisters, The Bliod Parmer and his Chitt eh ee ape 
ren. 3 vols. [Smo. pp. 150, 192, 160 (C. S. Francis &« f bw HORTICULTURIST. The Culture 
Co.}, 75 ets. and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Forc- 
James (G. P. R.)—Aims and Obstacles; a Romance. | ing Garden explained to those having no previous 
8v0. 152 (Harper & Bros.), 50 cts. | know in those s. By J.C. Loudon, 
Jarvis Wey —Aa Improved Method of Instruction for F.L.S., H.S., &e. 
the Piano-Porte. to. pp. 72 (Phila., Lindsay & Te 16 vols. half 
Jerrott (D\—Waae Cheek ; the Mas of Wax. Ym0.| TYAXTON'S MAGAZINE OF BOTANY 
ne eee, ee and Register of the most beantifal Plowering 
yg a York. in ee be ena _ Plants which have been added to our Gardens during 
Berea: ay more, bn}. Pn the last Sixteen Years. With apwardsof Seven Han- 
Matthias (B.)— ales of Oder a, Mana! for Conduct dred Engravings, carefully Colored from N ature. 
g, & Blake), 50 ete. srs a A supply kept on hand by 
Mitche!l (J. K_)—-Reveries of a Bachelor; or, a Book 
the Heart. illustrated by Darley. Sm. 4to. pp. 298, BANGS, BROTHER & CO, 
el. ex. ag oa Scribner), $4. d13 10% 13 Park Row. 
Neal (A B.)—“ No such Word as Fail ;” or, the 
Children’s Journey. {liust. I2mo. pp. 178 (D. Ap- Ww" G6. MA , Engraver, No. 46 Chestwat street. 
ton & Co.). above Second, Prrtaprtreata. Wedding, Visit- 
Billy M’Connefl. the Witch Doctor, the Great Pro-| ing, and Business Cards; Letrers and © 
tetype of the Modern Professors of the Imaginative Odd Petiows’ Seals and Masonic Stamps, Stock 
Sciences. a rae hoo Bvo. . Notes, Drafts, and Cheeks Engraved and 
pp. 192 (Cincinnati, J. A. & U. P. James). Printed in the best manner. at reesonable rtes ol! 8 


In imperial 8vo. cloth gilt. 


Fish, Appleby, Barnes, and 


CHINA AND THE ENGLISH; 

Or, the Choracter and Manners of the Chinese, Illus 
trating their Intercourse with Foreigners. 

With Iluminated Tite, Frontispiece, & 20 Engravings. 


| Royal !@mo. 350 pp.; bound to match Abbott's Histori- 
cal Series. Price 75 cts. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 
| An Offering of Purity and Truth. By Mra. L G. Apete 
Fall gilt. Twelve Plates. Price $2. 


« This is a beattiful collection of essays, tales, sketch- 
es, and poems, from our best writers, made with great 
taste and care, and illustrated by fourteen fine steei en- 
gravings.”—Oneida Herald. 


! 


' 
| 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
MILLION ; 
Or,The True Guide to Health, on Ecleetic and Reformed 
Principles. 


BY ©.D. HAMMOND, M.D., 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With 
out or with nearly One Hundred fine it! ustrations. 

Price in leather and cloth 

I2mo, 528 

The volume here offered to the pubtic is of a charae- 
ter that gives it a ciaim to the attention of every intet- 
tigent mother in the land; and we are assured on the 
highest medical authority, that ite advice is sensible and 
salutary, and that its circalation is cafewlated to do good. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and for Sale by Wm. HOLDREDGE, 
Publisher, Bookseller, and Stationer, 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

“Countine Horse Conventerces.—Mr. W. Hoil- 
dredge. No. 140 Paiton street, New York. has presented 
as with a new style of Letter File. ‘a patented article,’ 
with the forum of » hook, the size of » cx p sheet of paper. 


| 
. 31 WD; paper, §1. 
vp. 








and thick enough we shoafe think. to file two handred 
and fifty tewers. By this pian a week's letiers may he 
filed in a few minates, and re so arranged as to be re- 
ferred to with the #ume ease asa posted accounton your 
tedger. The price is only $i."— Albany State Register, 
my 3eow ly 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 


J. A. & U. P. eT ais CINCINNATI. 


THE SPIRIT RAPPINGS, MESMERISM, CLAIRVOY- 
ANCE, AND PSYCOMETRY ; 


OR, THE LIFE AND TIMES OF OLD BILLY McCONNELL, THE WITCH DOCTOR : 
The Great Prototype of the Modern Professors of the Imaginative Sciences. 


By one Born among the Witches. 
Octavo, paper cover. Price Fifty cents. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ORIGINAL UNITY OF THE 
HUMAN RACE. 


SECOND EDITION; WITH ADDITIONS. 


By CHARLES CALDWELL, of Louisville, Ky. 
I2mo. cloth. Price Seventy five cents. d132t 


WM. JAMES HAMERSLEY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE STRING OF DIAMONDS: 


GATHERED FROM MANY MINES. 
Hy a Gem Faucier ; 


BEING A COLLECTION OF POETIC GEMS FROM AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
DUTCH, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN WRITERS. 
“It is a volume whose inner and outer adornings justify its happy nomenclature.”—Lydia H. Sigourney. 
“ An excellent selection.”—Literary World. 
“A sparkling and beautiful book.”—American Courier. 


“ It contains more real gems of poesy than any collection of its size we have ever seen.”—.Arthur's Home 
Gazette. d13 3t 











JUST PUBLISHED. JUST PUBLISHED AND IMPORTED 


—_—— BY 


1. RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
A LEGEND OF THE WALDENSES, 


2 Barclay street (Astor House). 


AND OTHER TALES, 1 sao 
DR. H. KIEPERT’S Topographisch-historischer At) 
By MISS MARY J. WINDLE. ph as 


von Hellas u. den Hellenischen Colonien. Published 

with the co-operation of Carl Ritter. Second im- 

12mo. cloth. roved edition. 24 i carefully illuminated Plates with 
9 utes. Folio, $7 50. 


By the same—Su 


L.. t-Heft to the First Edition of 
CHAMBERS’S to” eddhios g four newly engraved Plates this Sup- 


PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. | rement contains in the notes appended the results of 


recent investigations, and is therefore of great interest to 
Volume 3. purchasers of the first edition. 
CONTENTS. J. V. KUTSCHEIT.—Tabule pon nae! ad gn 
da Grecorum et noram ptoruin opera to. 
ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. rica et geographica. Tab. I.: Orbis terrarum ex 
SOCIAL UTOPIAS, Corn. Nepotis vitis excellentium Imperatorum de- 
THE SPECULATOR—A Tale. scriptus, folio, 18 cents. 


CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. | By the same—Tabula geographica Italie antique, Viro 


illustrissimo ara eruditione et doctrina longe 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ASTRONOMY. sain lex. ab Humboldt. 6 Bheets Folio, 
THE WHITE SWALLOW-—A Tale. $2 75. di3 it 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


(qq SOUNW. W.ORR) 
iin =| Enigraters Woot 


Besa The Subscrib tfull the publi 
QUAKERISM ; * bathe Wt de Al 
Or, the Story of my Life. WOOD ENGRAVING, 
From the English Edition. 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Street, 
where, with his long experience and superior advan- 
tages, he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, 
however large, in a superior style, with the utmost 


2. 
WATER CURE FOR CHILDREN. dispatch, and on reasonable terms. His facilities for 


doing all kinds of work are unsurpassed, 








By DR. C. SCHIEFFERDECKER. J. W. ORR, 
a3 tf 75 Nassau st. New Vork, 
J. W. MOORE, EORGE W. A. EVERITT, Account-Book Manu- 


facturer, bierchanta’ Exchange; entrance No. 24 
PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER, oneae New York. 

193 Chestnut street, P.S. Ruling and Binding to any pattern at the 
413 & Paivapetruia | shortest notice, all3m 


- 
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North Carolina Reader, 


This day Published by 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 


14 North Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The North Carolina Reader ; 


CONTAINING 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
NORTH CAROLINA ; 


SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE, 
Many of them by eminent Citizens of the State, 


Historical and Chronological Tables, and a Variety of 
Miscellaneous Lo and 





By C. H. WILEY, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 
And Designed for Families and Schools. 1 vol. 12mo. 





Also, lately published, 
MORTON'S HUMAN ANATOMY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SYSTEM OF 
HUMAN ANATOMY, 


SPECIAL, GENERAL, AND MICROSCOPIC. 


By S. G. MORTON, M_D., 


Penn. and Edinb., Member of the Medical Societies of 
Philadelphia, New Wow Lert, Bonen, Edinburgh, 


With Three Hundred and Ninety-one Engravings on 
Wood. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cg 


INDIAN TRIBES. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS 


or 
THIRTY YEARS WITH THE INDIAN 
TRIBES ON THE AMERICAN 
FRONTIERS ; 
Wiith Brief Neto af Passing Events, and Opinions, 
D. 1812 to A.D. 1842. 
n8tf = By nanny R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 








PULTE’S HOMCEOPATHY. 
A. 8. BARNES & CoO., 
Booksellers and Publishers, No. 51 John st., New York, 
Have just Published the Second Edition of 


PULTE’S HOMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC PHYSI- 
pn Bs containing the Treatment of Diseases; with 
explanations on Anatomy, Ph Sata 


Gene, and dropathy: also an abri 
fledica By J. 4. Pulte, M.D. bo 


The ot for this popular and comprehensive 
Treatise 


poem A = ah by the prompt issue of this 

second and improved edition, in which the author has 

made important corrections, and added some articles on 

not d of in the first edition. Few works 

of thie nature have been received with more general 

satisfaction. Published in one handsome large 12mo. 
price $1 50. Also, 


OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY, for the Use of Stu- 
dents. B rae M.D, Prof. of Chemistry 
in the micerg ee inbargh: First American, 

rom the second Lond tion ; revised, corrected, 

ead. ntnay 7 by J. Mattie on Sandee, M.D., LL.D., 

Professor of Chemistry in the Eclectic Medical I nsti- 

tate, Cincinnati. Price $2. 

“ This is, beyond comparison, the best introduction to 
Chemistry which has yet appeared. The directions for 
preparing substances are usually confined to the best 

so that brevity and selectness are combined. 

The size and price of this little work, as well as its in- 

trinsic merits, recommend it to every student of Che 

mistry.”—Lendon Lancet. Also, 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER; a collection of 
Oratorical and Dramatical Pieces Soliloqnies and 
Dialogues, with an Introductory Essay on the Ele- 
mentsof Elocution, designed for the er Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. By J.C. Zachos. Price 


$1 25. 
IN PRESS. 
WiLLARD's HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 
the Spanish 





ma A. &. BARNES, & CO., Publishers. 
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AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


PAPAL LOLA LLL 


THE DISTRIBUTION WILL TAKE PLACE 


AT THE 


TRIPLER HALL, 


ON FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 19th. 


MEMBERS AND LADIES ADMITTED. 














A CHOICE COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART. 


INCLUDING 


PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, BRONZES, &c., 
WILL BE ALLOTTED TO THE MEMBERS. 


Among the Paintings are the works of Leurze, Dunann, Huntinoron, Kensert, Grev, Hicks, Crorsey, Cavaicn, Mount, Eomunps, 
Grass, Woopvitte, Raxny, Gionovx, Onpie, Peare, Bourriie, whd, with various others, our acknowledged best artists, are amply represented, 


Each Member, besides a share in the distribution of the above Works of Art, will be entitled to Six pine Enxoravines, all from American 
Svuuyects, by Amenican Artists, viz.:—MEXICAN NEWS (Lance raint), by Woopvinie ; Marion Crossing the Pedee, ty Ranny; Mount 
Washington, by Kensett; Old ’76 and Young ’48, by Woodville; Bargaining for a Horse, ty Mount; American Harvesting Scenery, by 
Cropsey. 

It is important that all subscriptions shall be received at as early a day as possible, that additional purchases may be made beyond the present 
large investment, proportioned to the increased amount. 


It is by the union of large numbers that each receives a higher return—the Society accomplishing for its members, for artists, and the country, 
what no individual action can singly secure. 





It is acknowledged by all who have seen the present collection, to be far superior to that of any former year 
Subscriptions Five Dottars—entitling the subscriber to the full privileges of the Institution. 
The Free Gallery, containing the Paintings, Sculptures, &c. open day and evening, at 


497 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, near Broome street, 


Where Subscriptions are received, and where they may be addressed to the Secretary of the Art-Union. di3 2t 











DARLEY’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
BEING THE FIFTEENTH THOUSAND OF 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; 


OR, A BOOK OF THE HEART. 
BY IK MARVEL. 


With 25 Illustrations by Darley. 1 vol. Sto. Cloth full gilt, @4. Morocco extra, $6. 


“The well-deserved popularity of this cha beok has led the publisher, Mr. “ He has so chimed in with the Bachetor’s prevailing tone, that gentleness, tender- 
Scribner, to issue an edition with highly finished i!lestrations by Darley, who has | nesa, and grace are reflected from the printed to the engraved page. It ie no slight 
shown himseif as much the artist ia some of these quiet. dreamy, thought-perveding | merit for an artist thas to catch the hue of the anthor; the engravers, also, deserve 
scenes, as in the more sterling pictures for which he is so distinguished.” —#rthur’s | high credit for doing jmatice to Mr. Dariey’s designs; and, in short. this octavo vo 
Home Gazette. jome is beantifally complete in all respecta."— The Albion. 

3 “ They re ilinstrations, characteristic of the subject. Awnt Tabithy seratching 

“It was a delicate task he had to perform, to moa | the tender and beantifol | her head with her disengaged knitting needle. your * second flume " presenting to you 
fancies of his author, but he has done it with a grace and skill which leave nothing | her two charming boys, the d siloeprising over the wood fire. with his favor- 
wo be desired. He has surpassed himeelf. and evinced a talent for embodying sent 
ment beyond what seems indicated by his previous prodactions. The whole hook is, 

exceedingly.’ 





ite dog beside him. the cattle reposing ai noon tide in the shade, the grief-stricken 
vd ; father drooping in cheerless agony, the |ove-scene in the wonds, are all happy con- 
. "—American Remiew. ceptions of the artist, and are flaished with capital effect.”— The Independent. 





in fact, a perfect work of art, ‘beautiful 





WATCHING SPIRITS. By Mm. Ell hor of “W. PROF. BOYD'S EDITION oF 
ATCHING SPURITSS | By Mra. Eliet, Author of “ Wowee f/ YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, with a;Memoir of the Author ; 


cloth, full gilt. Price $2 50. © Uritien! View of his Writings, and Explanatory Notes. Ry James R. Royd. 

é this , P } nie vo elegantly Filastrated with Westaii's Designs, raved by Bort. 

a oo — eg pe te gen yh ew a canes ee —- i Price in cloth, full gift, $4; morocco extra, $6. Also, aniform with ~ Young,” 
with al! the grace and sweetness ofa pare and womanly heart.”"—South. Watchman. | 

MRS, KIRKLAND. | MILTON’S PARADISE LOST; with Copious Notes, Explana- 

THE EVENING BOOK; or, Fireside Talk on Morals and Man-| tory and Critieni. By Jumes Robert Boyd. 3 a te elegantly iliaetrated 


ners, with Sketches of Western Life. By Mra. C. M. Kirkland. ! vol Svo. | with Martin's [lustre tions, 


eloth, full gilt, $3 50; moroceo extra, $5. “Prof Boyd has evidenti ‘ 
se thy elaborated the notes with great care. and mon 
“ This is ove of the most delightful of Mrs. Kirkland’s works, and will be popular, | reader will thank him for hiving rendered inteltigible and exqnisitety beautifat, 
for the sketches and essays treat of subjects pertaining to home” — Mrs. Fillet. | what Before scarcely seemer to have any meaning. ”"—Albany Argus. 





C. S. Publishes this Week. 


TK MARVEL’S NEW WORK. 
DREAM LIFE: A FABLE OF THE SEASONS. BY IK MARVEL. 


One Voiueme i2mo. Unsiform with “ Reveries of a Bachelor.” 


_ HEADLEYS NEW WORK—THIRD EDITION. 
THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON. BY J. T. HEADLEY. One vol. 12mo. with 11 Ilustrations. 


distf CHAS. SCRIBNER, New York. 
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Second Edition now Ready. 


FRUITS OF LEISURE. 
ESSAYS 


Written in the Intervals of Business. 
By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 


One volume I2mo. 50 cents. 
Second American, from the Fifth London Edition. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST PART. 
ON PRACTICAL WISDOM, 
AIDS TO CONTENTMENT. 
ON SELF-DISCIPLINE, 
ON OUR JUDGMENTS OF OTHER MEN. 
ON THE EXERCISE OF BENEVOLENCE, 
DOMESTIC RULE—ADVICE—SECRESY. 


SECOND PART. 
ON THE EDUCATION OF A MAN OF BUSINESS. 
ON THE CHOICE & MANAGEMENT OF AGENTS. 
ON THE TREATMENT OF APPLICANTS. 
INTERVIEWS. 
OF COUNCILS AND COMMISSIONS. 
PARTY SPIRIT—TRUTH. 

“A book of pure, fresh, healthful tone, which braces 
alike the mind and heart. Genial wisdom pours its 
light upon every page. Itis pithy without being flip- 
pant; it is pervaded with a sort of elastic avi: 
earnest and serious, it is never dull.”"— Evan. : 

**Any one who looks for a mine of wisdom on the 
topics it discusses, will find it here to his hand.”— 
Prot. Churchman. 

“One of the best little books of our time, full of a 
wisdom akin to Lord Bacon's, and marked by a tender 
regard for youth not unworthy Dr. Arnold.”—Ca. 
Inquirer. 

“The excellence of its sentiments, its felicitous and | 
attractive mode of expression, and the foree, dignity, | 
good temper, and tolerance, which characterize every | 
portion of this sage little volume, wust equally delight | 
and instract every one who loves truth and guod read- | 
ing.”"—Norton's Advertiser. 

* No one but will be wiser for reading this book. It 
is wisdom, too, which will beget hope and comfort ; for 
its highest aim and best success is to remove the dis- 
comforts of life, cheer the soul, and smoothe the path to | 
virtue."— Literary World. } 

* A book of practical wisdom, sincere, earnest, sug- 
gestive.”’—Independent. 


For 60 cents, remitted in postage stamps or other- | 
wise, a copy will be sent by mail prepaid. } 


PUBLISHED BY | 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
n29 3t 669 Broapway, opposite Bond street. 


_ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 


METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 











| 
| 
' 


Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suit- | 
able for every description of writing, may always be | 
found and which are offered to the Trade on liberal | 
terms. 





MR, GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufac- 
turers of Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as us Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
PENS have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse 
side. 

one others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
further, that in all cases where his Numbers, und the 
phraseology of his Labels are adopted vy other Parties 
(with especial reference to his No, 303), rue Pens are 
nor made by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 
fis tf Acent 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, BOSTON, 


WILL SOON PUBLISH: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 
MARCHESA OSSOLI, 
Evrren sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 


Tilastrated with numerous fine Engravings, by our most emineat artists. It will be complete in one volume, and 
will be uniform in size and price with our edition of the Standard Poets. 


Phillips, Sampson & Co, have Recently Published : 
CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING, 


One volume I2mo. 


MARGARET: A Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom ; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A PLACE NOT BEFORE DESCRIBED, CALLED MONS CHRISTI. 
By the Author of “ Richard Edney ; or, the Governor’s Family.” 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON AND VICINITY; 


CONTAINING 


AN ACCOUNT OF BOSTON IN THE TIMES OF THE PILGRIMS. 


By JOSIAH QUINCY. 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BOSTON FROM 1630 TO 1850. 
THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON, WITH 60 ENGRAVINGS. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WITH 2% ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLIC CHARITIES, &c. 
AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEDICAL, LAW, THEOLOGICAL, AND CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS. 
THE OBSERVATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, GORE HALL. 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, WASHINGTON’'S HEAD-QUARTERS. 
MOUNT AUBURN, FRESH POND, &c., &c. 
One vol. 18mo., 120 Engravings, 358 pages, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1; extra fine paper, 16mo., 3 Maps, $1 50. 


OUR CAMPAIGN; Or, Thoughts on the Career of Life. 


By E. WINCHESTER REYNOLDS. 
One vol. 12mo., 336 pages, cloth, 88 cis. 


LIFE IN VARIED PHASES, 


Illustrated in a Series of Sketches. By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 
One volume, 288 pages, 12mo. Cloth, price 75 cents. 04 


Important Work on Operative Surgery. 














JUST PUBLISHED, PART I. OF 
THE ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF 
OPERATIVE SURGERY AND SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


BY MM. BERNARD AND HUETTE. 

EDITED, WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS, AND 
Adapted to the Use of the American Student, 
BY W. H. VAN BUREN, M_D., 

Surgeon to Bellevue Hospital ; and 
C. E. ISAACS, M_D., 

Demonstrator of Anatomy to the College of Phys. and Surg., Crosby street, New York. 
Illustrated with upwards of a Hundred Steel Plates, 


Superbly Engraved and Colored especially for this Work, in Paris, after Drawings from Nature, 
BY LEVEILLE. 





PART II IN DECEMBER. 


| Tobe completed in Four Parts, each containing about One Hundred large 8vo. Pages, and Twenty-five Plates. 


Price per Part, Colored Plates, . ° . 00 
“ bad “ Plain Plates. ; ‘ “ > t ‘ . - 1% 





ALSO IN 8VO. PRICK $5. 


VOLUME III], OF CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY; 
Or, Chemistry Applied to the Arts and Manufactures. 


By DRS. KNAPP, RONALDS, AND RICHARDSON. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE WOODCUTS & EIGHT FOLIO COLORED PLATES, 
EMBRACING 


SUGAR, BREAD, COFFEE, TEA, MILK, &c. 


a6 . i PAnt NEW YORK. 


254.] 
HIGHLY INTERESTING BUOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART (Late Carey & Harr), 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


Il. HORSEMANSHIP; INCLUDING THE BREAK- 
ing ard Training of Horses. By Baucher. Trans- 
lated from the Ninth Paris Edition, illustrated by Ea- 
gravings. Cloth extra, $1 25 (just ready). 

IL McCULLOCH ON EXCHANGES, Interest, Mo- 
neys, Banks, &e, 1 vol. 8vo., cloth gilt, $1 25 (just 
ready). 

Iu. MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES. Fine edition 
(Complete in 5 vols.), 12mo, cloth gilt, Antique. Vois 
4aad 5 (now ready). 

IV. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 

of Scots. By Miss Benger. Beautifully printed on 
white paper, with engraved Portraits. 2 vols. cloth, 
exica gilt, $2. 

VV. THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, comprising 64 
Biographies, including the late Queen (Amelia) of 
France, with Portraits, 2 vols. post 8vo., cloth extra 
gilt, price $2 

VI. LORD BACON'S WORKS Edited by Basil 
Montague. A new Edition (1851), — on super- 
fine paper, 3 vols. imperial 8vo., price $7 50 


Vil. THE LADIES’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, uni- 
form with * The Queens of England,” comprising 
Memoirs of Empress Josephine, Anna Boleyn, Marie 
Antwinette, Queens of France, and Mary Queen of 
Scots. 9 vols. post 8vo., beautifully bound in scarlet 
extra, price $9. 

Vill. THE CONFESSOR. An Historical Novel of the 
Times of Churies it. 3 vols. complete in one vol., 
price 50 cents. 

IX. STUART’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
Architecture ; comprising 200 Pintes, with 1000 En- 
gravings. 2 vols, 8vo., full bound, $8 50. 


X. WATSON'’S ANNALS OF PHILADELPHIA 
in the Olden Time, with namerous Engravings. 2 
vols. 8vo., cloth gilt, $4. 


XI. THE FOUNDER AND MOULDER'’S Complete 
Guide. By F. Overman, Author of “ A Treatise on 
the Manufacture of [ron.”’ Cloth gilt. price 88 cents. 

XIl. THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER’S AS 
sistant and Carder and Manager's Guide. By J. H. 
Baird, a Practical Manager. Price $!. 

“This little work contains more information than 
many a voluminous work at five times the price.” 
XUL. THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS FOR 1851. 

By Timbs. Comprising all the recent discoveries in 

Chemistry and Sciences. In 1 volume ]2mo., 320 
pages, scarlet cloth, $1 (to be continued annually). 

XIV. BUIST’S AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN 
Directory. New Edition (185]), entirely revised and 
corrected. Cloth gilt, $1 

XV. PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

cet Doctor of Chemistry and Philosophy, 

and Professor in the University of Zarich. Trans- 
by David Reed, M.D., of New York N eg 
paring). 





TRAUTWINE 


ON 
RAILROAD CURVES. 
By JOHN C. TRAUTWINE, 
Civil Engineer, Philadelphia. 

Just Published, and for sale by 
WM. HAMILTON, 
Actuary of the Franklin Institute, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Moroceo, pocket-book form. Price $1. 


“ We have carefally examined this work, and regard 
it as the best that has yet appeared on the subject.””— 
American Railroad Journal. 


“This is a really good work, and we mye recom- 
mean 2 OF CPG Engineers .”"— Scientific American. 


ENGRAVING 


ee me inform Authors, gee 
ro Printers, that he still continues to ca 
the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in al its 
branches. His facilities are such that he is enabled 
to execute all orders promptly, and in every style of 
ph nim vo eine i penieet 
many years m to 

confidence in his efforts to give satisfaction to all who 
may favor him with thei: patronage. 


N ORR, No. 52 John street, 
(between Nassau and William), New York. 
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NOW READY. 


MISS CHESEBRO’S NEW WORK. 


DREAM LAND BY DAYLIGHT: 


A PANORAMA OF ROMANCE. 
BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 
Illastrated by Darnury. One volume 12mo. 


“ Miss Chesebro is one of the very best story-writers 
in the country."— Phila. Dollar Newspaper. 


“ We have been for several years aware of the high 
poetic merit of this lady, and have seen poems of here 
in print, which we place in the class of best original 
poetry, yet written by an American women.”’— Buffalo 
Journal of Commerce. 

“If Miss Chesebro does not win for herself a promi- 
nent place in our literature, it will only be because her 
efforts are not rightly appreciated." 

** Miss Chesebro has acquired an enviable reputation, 
and is one of the most talented female writers in the 
country.” — Boston Museum. 

“The writings of Miss Chesebro are animated and 
spirited in style, are striking in the display of character, 
are of an uvaflected home interest, rune to American 
life and landscape, and alwaysof a sound religions ten- 
dency, distinctly recognising a fervid Christian senti- 
ment.” 

“This charming authoress is no stranger to the lite- 
rary public, her contributions, in prose and verse, to the 
leading periodicals having already place: her in the 
front rank of American female writers. Her inventive 
and descriptive powers, and her graceful and finished 
style, evince her possession both of genius and taste. 
This, her first volume, we doubt not, will receive a 
cordial welcome.” ~ Home Journal. 


Will be siame in inte days : 
CLOVERNOOK:; 


oR, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR HOME 
IN THE WEST, 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY.S 
One volume, 12mo. 





“ We do not hesitate to predict for these sketches a 
wide popularity. They bear the true stamp of genius— 
simple, natural, truthful—and evince a keen sense of 
the humor and pathos, of the comedy and tragedy, of 
life in the country. No one who has ever it can 
forget the sad and beautiful story of Mary Wildermings; 
its weird fancy, tenderness, and beauty; its touching 
description of the emotions of a sick and suffering hu- 
man spirit, and its exquisite rural pictures. ‘The moral 
tone of Alice Carey’s writings is unobjectionable 
always.’’—J. G. WuiTTigr. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


I. THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 
Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Charac- 
ters, embracing the period of the Covenant and 
the Persecution. 

By tur REV. JAMES ANDERSON, 

1 vol. 12mo. 


II. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA. 


Third Series—Iinsects of Autumn. 1 vol, 8vo. beauti- 
fuliy illustrated. 


IIL EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
Second Series—Insects of Summer. 


IV. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
First Series—Insects of of Spring. 


ALSO IN PRESS: 

lL. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS, as Iilustrat- 
ing phases of Character at the Present Day. By Rev. 
E. H. Chapin. 

Il. NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC, 
From the most Authentic Sources. By ‘Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c., &c. In one vol. 12mo. 

1IL. - AND WOMEN OF THE 18th CENTURY. 


By Arsene Houssaye. 
IV. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By the 


same A 

V. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CA- 
valiers. In one vol. 12mo. 

Vi. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
Gaultier. 1 vol. 12m0 

ViL OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOG- 
NOMY, with numerous Engravings. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 


d13 CLINTON HALL. 
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GEV. H. DERBY & C0.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 
THRILLING ADVENTURES BY LAND 


and Sea. Edited by Jas. O. Brayman, Esq. 5v0 
12mo. pp., illustrated. (Mow Ready.) 
2. 
ANTIQUITIES OF NEW YORK. To- 


gis with a History of the Antiquities of the 
Jnited States. 400 Avo. pp., containing 80 illustra 
tions on wood, and 16 lithographic plates; by Hon. 
E. G. Squier. 


3. 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. A new 
and beautiful edition, from a new set of stereotype 
plates. The mechenical part of it will equal any 
similar volume published in this country. 


4. 

THE SILVER CUP OF SPARKLING 
Drops ; from many Fountains. For the Friends of 
Temperance; by Miss Porter. 312 16mo. pp. 4th 
thousand, 


5. 

GOLDEN CHAIN, or Links of Friendship. 
In Prose and Verse. Ulustrative of the principles 
of ODD FELLOWSHIP. Over 300 pages, with 
plates. 

6. 

NOBLE DEEDS OF AMERICAN WO.- 
men; or Examples of Female Courage and Virtue ; 
edited by J. Clemens, Exq., with an introduction 


by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 480 i2mo. pp. Fourth 
thousand. 


7. 
DARING DEEDS OF AMERICAN HE- 


roes; with Biographical Sketches; edited by Jas. 


O. Brayman, Esq. 500 12mo. pp.  llustrated. 
(Nearly ready.) 
8. 
FRESH LEAVES FROM WESTERN 


Woods. Being the Prose Works of Miss Metta Vic- 
tora Fuller, the “ gifted Poetess of the West.” Of 
her Prose Works the “ Home Journal” says :— 
“ These remarkable productions abound in interest 
of the most startling description, and are of che most 
attractive and delightful blendings of romance and 
reality that have ever issued from the American 
press.”’ 
The above work will soon be published in a neat 
12mo volume of over 300 pages, and to be beautifully 
illustrated. 


5 


9. 
HANNAH MORE’S SELECT WORKS; 
With an introduction by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
500 12mo. pp. (Preparing.) 


10. 

LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER ; containing 
the most important of his S:ate Papers, Speeches, 
&c. By T. N. Parmelee, Esq. 400 12mo. pp. f- 
lustrated. (Preparing.) 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., Pustisuers, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Life of Kossuth! : 


DERBY & MILLER, AUBURN, 
NEW YORK, 
Have in Press, and will speedily Publish 
THE LIFE 


LOUIS KOSSUTH, 


GOVERNOR OF HUNGARY. 
In one 12mo. volume. 


With a Portrait on Steel. 
By J. C. HEADLEY, 


Author of “ Life of Gen. Lafayette,” * Life of the 
Empress Josephine,” &c. n29 3t 


n29 3t 
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Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, 


een oe een eee 


BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


THE LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 
AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND 
From the Earliest Times till the Reign of King George IV. 

By JOHN LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D.F.R.S.E., &c. 

Second American, from the Third London Edition. In Seven handsome volumes, crown 8vo. 


The Third Series (Volumes L., IL.,and IIT.) of this popular work having been for some time out of prin ome, & the 
publishers have reprinted them from the third London Edition, which embraces extensive modifications 
ditions by the author. The work is therefore now presented in « uniform set of seven handsome volumes, or io 
connexion with the “ Lives of the Chief Justices of England" oy the same author, nine volumes, forming an im- 
portant addition to the library, or a valuable and appropriate gift for the approaching season. 





B. & L. ALSO PUBLISH 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER 
With Anecdotes of their Courts, now first published from Official Records, Private as well as Public. New 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


In six volumes, crown octavo, beautifully printed, and bound in various styles. 


Copies of the duodecimo edition in twelve velumes may still be had. 
These volumes have the fascination of a romance united to the integrity of histery.— Times. 


Mlustrated Edition of Don Quixote. 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH OF MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, 


BY CHARLES JARVIS, ESQ. 


Carefully Revised and Corrected, with a Memoir of the Author, and Notice of his Works. With numerous 
Iliastrations by ‘Tony Jowannor. In two beautifully printed vols. crown octavo, 
rich extra crimson cloth, or hulf morocco. 


Magnificent Presentation Work. 


IRISH MELODIES. 
y BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


With Notes and Biographical Prefaces. Illustrated with beautiful Steel Plates, Engraved under the immediate 
Superintendence of Mr. Epwarp Finpen. In } large imp. quarto vol. of 174 pages, handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, with gilt edges. Beautifully printed on superior paper. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIVE POETRY; TO WHICH IS NOW ADDED THE CALENDAR 
OF FLOWERS, AND THE DIAL OF FLOWERS. 


Seventh American, from the ninth London edition. Revised by the Editor of the “ Forget-Me-Not.”’ 
di3tf In 1 very neat 18mo. vol. extra crimson cloth, gilt. With six colored plates. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH 
PHILADELPHIA TRADE SALE. 


MARCH, 1852. 


AT A MEETING OF THE BOOKSELLERS, HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, IN AUGUST LAST, a 


Committee was appointed with power to arrange with parties to conduct the future Trade Sales in Philadelphia, 
subject to the usual regulations. 


The Committee have agreed, in accordance with the foregoing, that the future sales shall be conducted by 
M. THOMAS & SONS. (For Regulations, Terms, &c., see Circular] 


Arrangements having been mude with Messrs. M. Tuomas & Sons to conduct the future Trade Sales in Phi- 
ladeipbia, the Committee recommend the Trade to contribute to the sale, which will take place at the usual 
time, the ‘Third Monday in March next. 

WM. A. BLANCHARD, } 
A. HART, 

J. H. BUTLER, 

E. C. BIDDLE, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT, 








Committee on 
the Philadelphia 
Trade Sales. 


Philadelphia, November, 1851. 
The Subseribers, in conjunction with the Committee, announce the Thirty-Eighth Trade Sale to take place on 


the 15th of March next, and for which they respectfully solicit consignments. 


They refer to those who attended the Thirty- “Seventh Philadelphia Sale, in September last (conducted by 
Shieh met the entire approbation of all cor tributors and purchasers. 
— Contributors will please forward their Invoices b by the 15th of January. 


M. THOMAS & SONS, Auctioneers. 
SALES OF BOOKS 


Heid every Evening ‘hroughont the Business Season. Caen apvances when desired. 
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TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN BARTLETT, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AIAS OF oa With rag Notes. By 
J. B. M. a 12mo. cloth, $1 
ot TION ON THEC mneeen. > ith 


Ata rice — el. 87 

aRisTOPHA ES (CLO a With roel By 
Prof. Felton. }2mo. cl. $ 

‘BIRDS O oe Notes. By Pro 

Felton. 12mo. cl. $i. Fp “ ' 

CICERO (M .T.)—De claris Oratoribus Liber qui dicitur 
Bratus. awn by Professor Charles Be 18mo. 


cloth, 42 
CICERO. a: ae Disputationum Liber Pri- 
mus, et Bae sng Scipionis. Edited by Thomas 
Chase, Tator in Latin, Harvard College. 16mo. 


cloth, 75 ets. 

HORACE.—With Life and Notes. By Edward Moore. 
With an Introduction to the Metres, by Prof. Beck. 
12mo. cl. $1 25. 

HISTORY UF THE GREEK ALPHABET AND 
+ ye yaeiaas By E. A. Sophocles. 12mo. cloth, 


73 

ISOCRATES (PANEGYRICUS OF). With Notes. 
py Prof. Felton. I2mo. el. 62 cts. 

REID rata ya on the Intellectual Powers. Abridged. 
With Notes and I!tustrations. By Sir Willinm 
Hamil a others. Edited by Prof. James 

Walker, 12mo. cl. $1 25. 

STEWART (DUGALDY, —Active and Moral Powers 
of Man. Edited, ve, a by Professor James 
Walker, D.D. 12mo. ¢ 1. $1 

STOCKH ARDT’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 
7th edition. 12mo. cl. $1 75. 


rye CASTILLA O SILABARIO (Spanish 


rimer). 8 cts. 
—— JOSSE'S SPANISH GRAMMAR AND EX- 
ercises. 12mo. 


shee 
COLMENU ESPANOLA. 18mo. sheep, 60 
ts. 


cen 
—— IRIARTE’S LITERARY FABLES AND 
Si De Las Ninas, 18mo. half morocco 


_-— — box’ QUIJOTE. 2 vols. ie tae cloth, a 
—— — Lore AND CALDERON. COMEDLAS Es Esco. 


yearn ig 


The pha Oe are used as Text-Books in 
Harvard 


e, and in man ae ee 
schools in the United States. - 


TO TEACHERS & COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 





E RESPECTFULLY call your attention to our 

large assortment of SCHOOL BOOKS, which 
will be supplied on the most liberal terms. We are the 
publishers of some of the most valuable books now in 
use, among which are 


Gummere's pda ey ; Bonnycastie’ s yt : 


K 
of 


State 
and Definer: hy 4A 's Paley’ s Moral I ; Ains- 
pig dk Latin Dictionary, 8vo.; Anthon’s Ainsworth, 
Also, ‘the’ American of nemmaatins by 
J. Becker, Professor of Drawing, &c., of the 
Central — School, in 10 numbers, forming a series of 
Copy Books, in the execution of the copies 
and quality of the paper. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 


44 North Fourth st. Phils. 
THE 


LONDON BUILDER; 


A JOURFAL FOR THE 


Architect, Engineer, Operative, 
and Artist. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
Price $6 a Year, 
INCLUDING ENGLISH POSTAGE, 


It is proposed toestablish in this country an agency 
for this well established and valuable journal; and 
should a sufficient number of copies be subscribed for, 
it can be s ata very reduced rate The Trade, 
and thove who have been receiving it heretofore, as 
well as those who may wish it, are re- 
quested to address 


nl & 





DAVID DAVIDSON, 


né tf 109 NASSAU 8STREET. 
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CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 


ROB LOCKWOOD & SON 








HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AD ERQECH BS ECEP C2 A’ A EUG Pee UEC 


FRENCH, SPANISH, 


OF THEIR 


ITALIAN, AND PORTUGUESE BOOKS, 


WITH PRICES, 


WHICH THEY WILL SEND TO THOSE WHO MAY DESIRE IT. 


n29 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 411 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














_———  ! 





TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
By tHe Specraror. 

“One of the most elegant old-new volumes in the 
world, the history of our ancient friend, Sir Roger de 
Coverley "—(Chambers's Edinburgh Journal). 

In one 16mo. volume, cloth 75 cents ; fancy cloth, 

gilt, $1 25. 


POEMS, 
By Ricnarp Henry Sropparp. 
In one 16mo. volume, cloth, 63 cents; fancy cloth, 
gilt, $1 


FLORENCE, THE PARISH ORPHAN; 


AND 
A Skeich of the Village in the last Century 
By Exiza Bucxminster Lez. 
In one !6mo. volume, fancy cloth, 50 cents. 





MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. Writ- 


ten by herself. 
TALES FROM CATLAND, for Little Kit- 
tens. Byan Old Tabby. 
Two very beautiful Juveniles, illustrated with engrav- 
ings from designs by Billings, bound in scarlet cloth. 


Price 50 cents each. 


DAVIDSON’S 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRETIO-BOOKS 
OF THE OPERA. 

Eleguntly printed in small 4to. 


A new work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an en- 
tirely novel plan; the Masic of all the principal 
Pieces being given, and placed over the English and 
Foreign Version of the ords, so that the Reader is 
not only able to follow the Music as well as the 
Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preserva- 
tion of both for after reference or performance. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


MASANI with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with 11 Pieces ; BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 
11 Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces; LA CENEREN- 
TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO,8 Pieces; DON PAS- 
QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIKX, 10 
Pieces; LUCIA DI LAMMERMUIR, 11 Pieces; DON 
GIOVANNI, 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 
Pieces ; LA FAVORITA, 8 Pieces ; MEDEA, 10 Pieces ; 
SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces: LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 
Pieces; LES HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA SON- 
NAMBULA, 10 Pieces; LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 
MENTO, 10 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the Ist of each Month. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav srreer, 
And CHAS. WELFORD, Astor Hovsz. 


Also order of all Booksellers. 


Besides the above, most of which are kept for sale, 

D. D. receives orders for all the Musical Publications of 

G. H. Da London—Lists of which weY potest 
8 
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A GREAT WORK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Just Published : 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 


BY Be ¥F. TEFFT;. D,D., 
President of Genesee College, N. Y. 
One Volume 12mo. 
WITH PORTRAIT. 
PRICE $1 PER cory. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO, 
Corner of John and Dutch streets, N. Y. 
JOHN BALL, 48 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, and 56 Gravier street, New Orleans. 








7 ACTIVE CANVASSERS, ON APPLICATION, CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT 
FOR TH™ SALE OF THIS POPULAR AND TIMELY PUBLICATION. n29 lm 


Elegant Gift-Book for the Holidays. 
G. & B. WESTERMANN BROTHERS, 


290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Retzsh’s Outlines to Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWO PLATES. 
WITH EXPLANATIONS IN ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 


d4to. In paper : . : . $8 
Bound in one volume, cloth, gilt edges. 10 | Fall morocco 











Half morocco, giltedges, . . . 
do. very elegant. 
This work contains illustrations from eight of Shakspeare's Plays, and from its style as a publication, as well 


7 from the value of the subject, is especially adapted as a gift-book—* not only for this season, but for all 
me.” 46 3t 


$i2 
15 








In Small 4to. Price 8s. 6d., Cloth Gilt. 


BON GAULTIER'S BOOK OF BALLADS. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOYLE, CROWQUILL, AND LEECH. 


A Third Edition, 
Carefully revised by the Author, with several new Ballads and I)lustrations. 


For sale by 
BANGS, BROTHERS & CO, 


d6 3t NEW YORK. 








B. M. NORMAN, Bookseller and Stationer, 
NO. 14 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


ANNUALS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


STAPLE AND ELEGANT STATIONERY. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 


RECENTLY PUHLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW. YORK. 
A LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF IDA PFEIFFER, 


By 


MRS, PERCY. SINNETT. 


In one volume 12mo. 





SIXTEEN MONTHS AT 


THE GOLD DIGGINGS. 


By raz REV. DANIEL WOODS. 


12mo. price, in cloth, 624 cents—in paper 50 cents. 


This book wil! be found to be reliable, useful, and interesting. 


The author having been a miner himself, and acquainted with all bis privations aad sufferings, having 


experienced bis elation at success and his depression at failure—baving rocked the Gold digger’s cradle, wielded his pick and spade, messed and’siept with miners—he 
is prepared to present a full, intelligent, and correct view of bis subject for those who have friends at the mines, or those who propose going there. 


7 





AIMS AND OBSTACLES. 


eit” he ee or 


8vo. 


A NOVEL. 


JAMES, ESQ. 
Price 50 Cents. 


THE TUTOR’S WARD. al NOVEL. 


8vo. Price 25 Cents. 





MOBY DICK; OR, THE WHALE, 
By Herman Melville, 12mo. 


The narrative is constructed in Herman Melville's best manner. * * * We think 
it ts the beet prodaction whith has yet come from that seething brain; and in spite 
pn lawless flights which put atl regular criticism at defiance, it gives us a higher 

nion of the author's originality and power, than even the fragrant first fraits of 
h 8 genius, the never to be forgotten Typee.—New York Tribune. 

It is a singular coincideace that Mr. Melville should have wound 
catastrophe, and that its trathfulness should have met with such sad a 
confirmation. Be it further noted, that Moby Dick was 
the fate of the Ann Alexander could have been known 


with this 
immediate 
pany 7 rod in bape, before 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THOMAS | 


CHALMERS, Dd, LL.D. 


Tn this third volume of the biography of Chalmers, Dr. Wane has performed the | 
difficult task of relating the history of Dr. Chalmers’s public and controversialist 
career with great good sense and jadgment.—London Examiner. 

This volume is, perhaps, the most interesting that has yet been published of 
Chal mers's life. * * Dr. Hanna’s work grows more and more excellent in a literary 
point of view as it proceeds, and his art of extracting precisely the most significant 
and interesting portions from Dr. Chaimers’s own journals and letters is very happy. | 
ndon Atheneum, 


THE FIFTEEN’ DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD: 
From Marathon to Waterloo. By E.S. Creasy, M.A. 12mo. muslin, $f. 


Contains some of the most prominent features in uoiversaljhistory. We have not 
read for al time past avy book which we would sooner recommend to the student 
of history.—Lendon Lit. Gaz 


It is as the philosopher of history, not as the bare chronicler or military reporter, 
that Mr. Creasy, has established his poputarity.—JoAn Bull. 


We know very few writers who, in accuracy, vigor, and picturesque simplicity, 
equal Prof. Creasy — London Weekly News. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND & ENGLISH 
PRINCESSES 
Connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland. 
6 vols mo, mustin, $1 per volume, Vols. J. and II. now ready. 
Miss Strickland or ry sbek. learned from Sir Walter Scott the charm by which 


he elevated dignity of history; bat she has reversed the process— 
she has given to history the interest of romance. In the volume before us, Miss 
Btrickland has not only been, fortanate in the selection of her subject, but she has 
sustained to the full the high r*putation for research which her gesvions writings 
have nequired. Her choice has indeed been evidently directed to period when 
Scottish hisiory assumes the big eF jaterest, and connecia asf moa clos wi the 
sy rinpathles pC ‘the et pa jp bt han one must be curious to peruse Miss 
life art.— 


THE NILE BOAT; 


Or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. By William H. Bartlett, With Rngravings on 
Steel, and numerous Illustrations on Wood. 8vo. muslin, $2 


A very entertaining and very elegant volume.—Church Review. 
Really a splendid book.— Watchman and Reflector. 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
By Jacob Abbott. Forming Vol. I. of the “ Young Christian Series."—f. The Young 





te in all ness and oy t ont lox hendér ¢ 
Dr, | te present, plai ate 


Cbristian.—1I, The Corner-Stone.—III. The Way to do Good. Very greatly im- 
proved and enlarged, with numerous engravings. 12mo. muslin, $1 per volume. 


“The Young Christian,” the Sat nolnene.of, te samten. le eieneed. ane. ad 


years 
the 


may be. * * Se cuheentehan nainiawat anes mnenealk te these volumes, 
ere his aim Meh eh ng De eae of its scholastic garb, and 


to the intellec- 


dapted 
wants of common tal principle of truth and duty. 


THE. HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF MO- 
NARCHY IN FRANCE. 


Being a Sequel to “The History of the Girondists.” By Alphonse de Lamartine. 
Portrait. ‘Vol. 1. Muslin, 75 cents. 


Lamartine here writes with even more than his usual vivacity 
effect Te period of whieh create is One of the moet thrilling te the everehh 


ing drama of France.— The Independent. 

Original and captivating in style.—Commercial Advertiser. 

In brilliancy of execution, and vividness of detail, it equals the History of the 
Girondists.—N. Y. Journgl of Commerce. 


FOREST LIFE AND FOREST TREES. 


Comprising Winter, Camp-life among the Loggers, and Wildwood Adventure. 
With Deseriptions.of Lumbering Operations. By John S. Springer, Esq, With 
muagerpus Illustrations. Kaniinsidiaiecaids 
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